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(seer FENTON called several times in the Temple without 
being able to see John Saltram; a slip of paper pasted on the 
outer door of that gentleman’s chamber informed the public that he 
was ‘ out of town,’ and that was all. Gilbert took the trouble to 
penetrate the domicile of the laundress who officiated in Mr. Sal- 


tram’s chambers, in order to obtain some more particular informa- 
tion as to her employer’s movements, and after infinite difficulty 
succeeded in finding that industrious matron in the remote obscurity 
of a narrow court near the river. But the laundress could tell Mr. 
Fenton very little. She did not know whither Mr. Saltram had gone, 
or when he was likely to return. He was one of the most uncer- 
tingest gentlemen she had to do for; and he had been out of town 
a great deal lately; which was not to be wondered at, considering 
the trying hot weather, when it was not to be supposed that gentle- 
folks as was free to do what they pleased would stay in London. It 
was hard enough upon working people with five children to wash and 
mend and cook for, and fever in the court besides, and provisions 
dearer than they had been these ten years. Gilbert asked if Mr. 
Saltram had left any orders about his letters; but the woman told 
him, no; there never was such a careless gentleman about letters. 
He never cared about having them sent after him, and would let 
them lie in the box till the dust got thick upon them. 

Gilbert left a brief note for John Saltram with the woman—a 
note begging his friend to come to him when he was next in Lon- 
don; and having done this, he paid no more visits to the Temple, but 
waited patiently for Mr. Saltram’s coming, feeling very sure that his 
request would not be neglected. If anything could have intensified 
the gloom of his mind at this time it would have been the absence 
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of that one friend, whom he loved better than he had ever loved any 
one in this world, except Marian Nowell. He stayed in town all 
through the blank August and September season; working harder 
than he had worked since the early days of his commercial life, 
taking neither pleasure nor interest in anything, and keeping as 
much as possible out of the way of all his old acquaintance. 

No answer came to Jacob Nowell’s advertisement, although it 
appeared several times; and the old man began to despair of ever 
seeing his granddaughter. Gilbert used to drop in upon him some- 
times of an evening during this period, at his urgent request. He 
was interested in the solitary silversmith for Marian’s sake, and very 
willingly sacrificed an occasional evening for his gratification. He 
fancied that these visits of his inspired some kind of jealousy in the 
breast of the sallow-faced, sleek-haired shopman; who regarded him 
always on these occasions with a look of suppressed malevolence, 
and by every stratagem in his power tried to find out the nature of 
the conversation between the visitor and his employer, making all 
kinds of excuses to come into the parlour, and showing himself proof 
against the most humiliating treatnient from his master. 

‘Does that young man expect you to leave him money? and 
does he look upon me as a possible rival ?’ Gilbert asked one night, 
provoked by the shopman’s conduct. 

‘ Very likely,’ Mr. Nowell answered with a malicious grin. ‘One 
gets good service from a man who expects his reward in the future. 
Luke Tulliver serves me very well indeed, and of course I am not 
responsible for his delusions.’ 

‘Do you know, Mr. Nowell, that is a man I should scarcely 
care to trust. To my mind there is a warning of danger in his 
countenance.’ 

‘ My dear sir, I have never trusted any one in my life,’ answered 
the silversmith promptly. ‘I don’t for a moment suppose that Luke 
Tulliver would be honest if I gave him an opportunity to cheat me. 
As to the badness of his countenance, that is so much the better. 
I like to deal with an obvious rogue. The really dangerous subject 
is your honest fool, who goes on straight enough till he has lulled 
one into a false security, and then turns thief all at once at the in- 
stigation of some clever tempter.’ 

‘ That young man lives in the house with you, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes; my household consists of Luke Tulliver, and an old woman 
who does the cooking and other work. There are a couple of garrets 
at the top of the house where the two sleep; my own bedroom is 
over this; and the room over the shop is full of pictures and other 
unsaleable stuff, which I have seldom occasion to show to anybody. 
My business is not what it once was, Mr. Fenton. I have made 
some rather lucky hits in the way of picture-dealing in the course 
of my business career, but I haven’t done a big line lately.’ 
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Gilbert was inclined to believe that Jacob Nowell was a much 
richer man than he cared to confess, and that the fortune which 
Marian Nowell might inherit in the future was a considerable one. 
The old man had all the attributes of a miser. The house in which 
he lived had the aspect of a place in which money has been made 
and hoarded day by day through long dull years. 


It was not until the end of October that John Saltram made his 
appearance at his old friend’s lodgings. He had just come up from 
the country, and was looking his best—brighter and younger than 
Gilbert had seen him look for a long time. 

‘ My dear Jack, I began to think I should never see you again. 
What have you been doing all this time, and where have you been?’ 

‘I have been hard at work, as usual, for the reviews, down 
Oxford way, at a little place on the river. - And how has the world 
been going with you, Gilbert? I saw your advertisement offering 
a reward for evidence of Miss Nowell’s marriage. Was there any 
result ?’ : 

‘Yes; I know all about the marriage now, but I don’t know 
who or what the man is,’ Gilbert answered; and then went on to 
give his friend a detailed account of his experience at Wygrove, and 
his visit to Sir David Forster. 

‘ My dear foolish Gilbert,’ said John Saltram, ‘ how much useless 
trouble you have given yourself! Was it not enough to know that 
this girl had broken faith with you? I think, were I in your place, 
that would be the end of the story for me. And now you know more 
than that—you know that she is another man’s wife. If you find 
her, nothing can come of it.’ 

‘It is the man I want to find, John; the man whom I shall 
make it the business of my life to discover.’ 

‘ For what good ?’ 

‘ For the deadliest harm to him,’ Gilbert answered moodily. ‘ If 
ever he and I meet, I will have some payment for my broken life ; 
some compensation for my ruined hopes. We two should not meet 
and part lightly, rely upon it.’ 

‘ You can make no excuse for his love—that fatal irresistible 
passion, which outweighs truth and honour when they are set in 
the opposite scale. I did not think you could bé so hard, Gilbert; I 
thought you would have more mercy on the man who wronged you.’ 

‘I could pardon any injury but this. I will never forgive this.’ 

John Saltram shrugged his shoulders with a deprecating air. 

‘It is a mistake, my dear fellow,’ he said. ‘ Life is not long 
enough for these strong passions. There is nothing in the world 
worth the price these bitter hatreds and stormy angers cost us. 
You have thrown away a great deal of deep feeling on a lady, whose 
misfortune it was not to be able to return your affection as she 
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might have done—as you most fully deserved at her hands. Why 
waste any farther emotion in regrets that are as useless as they are 
foolish ?’ 

‘You may as well ask me why I exist,’ Gilbert answered quietly. 
‘ Regret for all I have lost is a part of my life.’ 

After this there was no more to be said, and Mr. Saltram went 
on to speak of pleasanter topics. The two men dined together, and 
sat by the fire afterwards with a bottle of claret between them, 
smoking their cigars, and talking till late into the night. 

It was not to be supposed that Adela Branston’s name could be 
omitted entirely from this confidential talk. 

“I have seen nothing and heard very little of her while I have 
been away,’ John Saltram said, in answer to a question of Gilbert’s ; 
‘but I called in Cavendish-square this afternoon, and was fortunate 
enough to find her at home. She wants me to dine with her next 
Sunday, and I half promised to do so. Will you come too? I 
know that she would be glad to see you.’ 

‘TI cannot see that I am wanted, John.’ 

‘But I tell you that you are wanted. I wish you to go with 
me. Mrs. Branston likes you amazingly, if you care to know the 
opinion of so frivolous a person.’ 

_ ‘Iam very much flattered by Mrs. Branston’s kindly estimate of 
me, but I do not think I have any claim to it, except the fact that 
Iam your friend. I shall be happy to go with you on Sunday, if you 
really wish it.’ 

‘I do really wish it. I shall drop Mrs. Branston a line to say 
you will come. She asked me to bring you whenever I had an op- 
portunity. The dinner-hour is seven. I'll call for you here a few 
minutes before. I don’t promise you a very lively evening, remember. 
There will only be Adela, and a lady she has taken as her companion.’ 

‘I don’t care about lively evenings. I have been nowhere in 
society since I returned from Melbourne. I have done with all that 
kind of thing.’ 

‘ My dear Gilbert, that sort of renunciation will never do,’ John 
Saltram said earnestly. ‘A man cannot turn his back upon society 
at your age. Life lies all before you, and it rests with yourself to 
create a happy future. Let the dead bury their dead.’ 

‘Yes, John; and what is left for the living when that burial is 
over? I don’t want to make myself obnoxious by whining over my 
troubles, but they are not to be lessened by philosophy, and I can 
do nothing but bear them as best I may. I had long been growing 
tired of society, in the conventional acceptation of the word, and all 
the stereotyped pleasures of a commercial man’s life. Those things 
are less than nothing when a man has nothing brighter and fairer 
beyond them—no inner life by which the common things of this world 
are made precious. It is only dropping out of the arena a little 
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earlier than I might have done otherwise. I have a notion that I 
shall wind-up my affairs next year, sell my business, and go abroad. 
I could manage to retire upon a very decent income, in spite of my 
losses the other day.’ 

‘ Don’t dream of that, Gilbert; for heaven’s sake, don’t dream of 
anything so mad as that. What would a man of your age be without 
some kind of career? A mere purposeless wanderer on the face of 
the earth. Stick to business, dear old fellow. Believe me, there is 
nothing like work to make a man forget any foolish trouble of this 
kind. And you will forget it, Gilbert, be assured of that. IfI were 
not certain it would be so, I should—’ 

He stopped suddenly, staring absently at the fire with a darken- 
ing brow. 

‘ You would do what, John ?’ 

‘Hate this man Holbrook almost as savagely as you hate him, 
for having come between you and your happiness. Yet, if Marian 
Nowell did not love you—as a wife should love her husband, with 
all her heart and soul—it was ten thousand times better that the 
knot should be cut in time, however roughly. Think what your 
misery would have been if you had discovered after your marriage 
that her heart had never been really yours !’ 

‘I cannot imagine that possible. I have no shadow of doubt 
that I should have succeeded in winning her heart if this man had 
not robbed me of her. My absence gave him his opportunity. Had 
I been at hand to protect my own interests, I do not think his influ- 
ence could have prevailed against me.’ 

‘It is quite natural that you should think that,’ John Saltram 
said gravely. ‘ Yet you may be mistaken. A woman’s love is such 
a capricious thing, and so often bestowed upon the least deserving 
amongst those who seek it.’ 

After this they were silent for some time, and then Gilbert told 
his friend about his acquaintance with Jacob Nowell, and the old 
man’s futile endeavours to find his grandchild; to all of which Mr. 
Saltram listened attentively. 

‘Then you fancy there is a good bit of money in question ?’ he 
said, when Gilbert had told him everything. 

‘I fancy so. But I have no actual ground for the belief. The 
place in which the old man lives is poor enough, and he has care- 
fully abstained from any hint as to what he might leave his grand- 
daughter. Whatever it is, Marian ought to have it; and there is 
very little chance of that, unless she comes forward in response to 
Mr. Nowell’s advertisements.’ 

‘It is a pity she should lose the chance of this inheritance, cer- 
tainly,’ said Mr. Saltram. 

And then the conversation changed, and they talked of other sub- 
jects until it was time for them to part. 
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John Saltram walked back to the Temple in a very sombre mood, 
meditating upon his friend’s trouble. 

‘ Poor old Gilbert,’ he said to himself, ‘ this business has touched 
him more deeply than I could have thought possible. I wish things 
had happened otherwise. Whatis it Lady Macbeth says? ‘‘Naught’s 
had, all’s spent, when our desire is got without content.” I wonder 
whether the fulfilment of one’s heart’s desire ever does bring perfect 
contentment? I think not. There is always something wanting. 
And if a man comes by his wish basely, there is a taint of poison in 
the wine of life that neutralises all its sweetness.’ 


Cuaprer XIII. 


MRS. PALLINSON HAS VIEWS. 


At seven o’clock on Sunday evening, as the neighbouring church 
bells were just sounding their last peal, Mr. Fenton found himself 
on the threshold of Mrs. Branston’s house in Cavendish-square. It 
was rather a gloomy mansion, pervaded throughout with evidences 
of its late owner’s oriental career: old Indian cabinets ; ponderous 
chairs of elaborately-carved ebony, clumsy in form and barbaric in 
design ; curious old china and lacquered ware of every kind, from 
gigantic vases to the tiniest cups and saucers; ivory temples, and 
gods in silver and clay, crowded the drawing-rooms and the broad 
landings on the staircase. The curtains and chair-covers were of 
Indian embroidery; the carpets of oriental manufacture. Every- 
thing had a gaudy semi-barbarous aspect. 

Mrs. Branston received her guests in the back drawing-room, a 
smaller and somewhat snugger apartment than the spacious chamber 
in front, which was dimly visible in the light of a single moderator 
lamp and the red glow of a fire through the wide-open archway be- 
tween the two rooms. In the inner room the lamps were brighter, 
and the fire burned cheerily; and here Mrs. Branston had estab- 
lished for herself a comfortable nook in a deep velvet-cushioned arm- 
chair, very low and capacious, sheltered luxuriously from possible 
draughts by a high seven-leaved Japanese screen. The fair Adela 
was a chilly personage, and liked to bask in her easy-chair before 
the fire. She looked very pretty this evening, in her dense black 
dress, with the airiest pretence of a widow’s cap perched on her 
rich auburn hair, and a voluminous Indian shawl of vivid scarlet 
making a drapery about her shoulders. She was evidently very 
pleased to see John Saltram, and gave a cordial welcome to his 
friend. On the opposite side of the fire-place there was a tall rather 
grim-looking lady, also in mourning, and with an elaborate head- 
dress of bugles and ornaments of a feathery and beady nature, which 
were supposed to be flowers. About her neck this lady wore numer- 
ous rows of jet beads, from which depended crosses and lockets of 
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the same material; she had jet earrings and jet bracelets; and had 
altogether a beaded and bugled appearance, which would have been. 
eminently fascinating to the untutored taste of a North-American 
Indian. 

This lady was Mrs. Pallinson, a widow of limited means, and a 
distant relation of Adela Branston’s. Left quite alone after her 
husband’s death, and feeling herself thoroughly helpless, Adela had 
summoned this experienced matron to her aid; whereupon Mrs. Pal- 
linson had given up a small establishment in the far north of London, 
which she was in the habit of speaking about on occasions as her 
humble dwelling, and had taken up her quarters in Cavendish-square, 
where she was a pewer of dread to the servants. 

Gilbert fancied that Mrs. Pallinson was by no means too favour- 
ably disposed towards John Saltram. She had sharp black eyes, 
very much like the jet beads with which her person was decorated, 
and with these she kept a close watch upon Mrs. Branston and Mr. 
Saltram when the two were talking together. Gilbert saw how great 
an effort it cost her at these times to keep up the commonplace 
conversation which he had commenced with her, and how intently 
she was trying to listen to the talk upon the other side of the fire- 
place. 

The dinner was an admirable one, the wines perfection, Mr. 
Branston having been a past-master of the art of good living, and 
having stocked his cellars with a view to a much longer life than 
had been granted to him; the attendance was careful and complete ; 
the dining-room, with its rather old-fashioned furniture and heavy 
crimson hangings, a picture of comfort; and Mrs. Branston a most 
charming hostess. Even Gilbert was fain to forget his own troubles 
and enjoy life a little in that agreeable society. 

The two gentlemen accompanied the ladies back to the drawing- 
room. ‘There was a grand piano in the front room, and to this Adela 
Branston went at Mr. Saltram’s request, and began to play some of 
Handel’s oratorio music, while he stood beside the piano, talking to 
her as she played. Mrs. Pallinson and Gilbert were thus left alone 
in the back room, and the lady did her best to improve the occa- 
sion by extorting what information she could from Mr. Fenton about 
his friend. 

‘ Adela tells me that you and Mr. Saltram are friends of very 
long standing, Mr. Fenton,’ she began, fanning herself slowly with 
a shining black fan as she sat opposite Gilbert, awful of aspect in the 
sombre splendour of her beads and bugles. 

‘Yes; we were at Oxford together, and have been fast friends 
ever since.’ 

‘ Indeed !—how really delightful! The young men of the pre- 
sent day appear to me generally so incapable of a sincere friendship. 
And you and Mr. Saltram have been friends all that time? He isa 
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literary man, I understand. I have not had the pleasure of reading 
any of his works ; but Adela tells me he is extremely clever.’ 
_ ‘He is very clever.’ 

‘And steady, I hope. Literary men are so apt to be wild and 
dissipated ; and Adela has such a high opinion of your friend. I hope 
he is steady.’ 

‘I scarcely know what a lady’s notion of steadiness may involve,’ 
Gilbert answered, smiling ; ‘ but I daresay when my friend marries he 
will be steady enough. I cannot see that literary tastes and dissi- 
pated habits have any natural affinity. I should rather imagine that 
a man with resources of that kind would be likely to lead a quieter 
‘life than a man without such resources.’ 

‘Do you really think so? I fancied that artists and poets and 
people of that kind were altogether a dangerous class. And you think 
that Mr. Saltram will be steady when he is married? He is engaged 
to be married, I conclude by your manner of saying that.’ 

‘TI had no idea my words implied anything of the kind. No, I 
do not think John Saltram is engaged.’ 

Mrs. Pallinson glanced towards the piano, where the two figures 
seemed very close to each other in the dim light of the room. Adela’s 
playing had been going on in a desultory kind of manner, broken 
every now and then by her conversation with John Saltram, and had 
evidently been intended to give pleasure only to that one listener. 

While she was still playing in this careless fitful way, a servant 
announced Mr. Pallinson; and a gentleman entered whom Gilbert 
had no difficulty in recognising as the son of the lady he had been 
conversing with. This new-comer was a tall pale-faced young man, 
with intensely penetrating black eyes exactly like his mother’s, 
sharp well-cut features, and an extreme precision of dress and man- 
ner. His hands, which were small and thin, were remarkable for 
their whiteness, and were set-off by spotless wristbands, which it was 
his habit to smooth fondly with his slim fingers in the intervals of 
his discourse. Mrs. Pallinson rose and embraced this gentleman with 
stately affection. 

‘ My son Theobald—Mr. Fenton,’ she said. ‘ My son is a medical 
practitioner, residing at Maida-hill; and it is a pleasure to him to 
spend an occasional evening with his cousin Adela and myself.’ 

‘Whenever the exigences of professional life leave me free to 
enjoy that happiness,’ Mr. Pallinson added in a brisk semi-profes- 
sional manner. ‘ Adela has been giving you some music, I see. I 
heard one of Handel’s choruses as I came upstairs.’ 

He went into the front drawing-room, shook hands with Mrs. 
Branston, and established himself with a permanent air beside the 
piano. Adela did not seem particularly glad to see him; and John 
Saltram, who had met him before in Cavendish-square, received him 
with supreme indifference. 
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‘I am blessed, as I daresay you perceive, Mr. Fenton, in my 
only son,’ Mrs. Pallinson said, when the young man had withdrawn 
to the adjoining apartment. ‘It was my misfortune to lose an ad- 
mirable husband very early in life; and I have’been ever since that 
loss wholly devoted to my son Theobald. My care has been amply 
rewarded by his goodness. He is a most estimable and talented 
young man, and has already attained an excellent position in the 
medical profession.’ 

‘ You have reason to be proud of him,’ Gilbert answered kindly. 

‘I am proud of him, Mr. Fenton. He is the sole delight and 
chief object of my life. His career up to this hour has been all that 
the fondest mother could desire. If I can only see him happily and 
advantageously married, I shall have nothing left to wish for.’ 

‘Indeed !’ thought Gilbert. ‘ Then I begin to perceive the reason 
of Mrs. Pallinson’s anxiety about John Saltram. She wants to secure 
Mrs. Branston’s handsome fortune for this son of hers. Not much 
chance of that, I think, fascinating as the doctor may be. Plain 
John Saltram stands to win that prize.’ 

They went into the front drawing-room presently, and heard Mr. 
Pallinson play the ‘ Hallelujah chorus,’ arranged as a duet, with his 
cousin. He was a young man who possessed several accomplish- 
ments in a small way—could sing a little, and play the piano and 
guitar a little, sketch a little, and was guilty of occasional effusions 
in the poetical line which were the palest, most invertebrate reflec- 
tions of Owen Meredith. In the Maida-hill and St. John’s-wood 
districts he was accounted an acquisition for an evening-party ; and 
his dulcet accents and engaging manners had rendered him a favourite 
with the young mothers of the neighbourhood, who believed im- 
plicitly in Mr. Pallinson’s gray powders when their little ones’ diges- 
tive organs had been impaired by injudicious diet, and confided in 
Mr. Pallinson’s carefully-expressed opinion as the fiat of an inscrut- 
able power. 

Mr. Theobald Pallinson himself cherished a very agreeable opinion 
of his own merits. Life seemed to him made on purpose that Theo- 
bald Pallinson should flourish and succeed therein. He could hardly 
have formed any idea of the world except as an arena for himself. 
He was not especially given to metaphysics ; but it would not have 
been very difficult for him to believe that the entire universe was an 
emanation from the brain of Theobald Pallinson—a phenomenal world 
existing only in his sense of sight and touch. Happy in this opinion 
of himself, it is not to be supposed that the surgeon had any serious 
doubt of ultimate success with his cousin. He regarded John Sal- 
tram as an interloper, who had gained ground in Mrs. Branston’s 
favour only by the accident of his own absence from the stage. The 
Pallinsons had not been on visiting terms with Adela during the life 
of the East-India merchant, who had not shown himself favourably 
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disposed to his wife’s relations ; and by this means Mr. Saltram had 
enjoyed advantages which Theobald Pallinson told himself could not 
have been his, had he, Theobald, been at hand to engage his cousin’s 
attention by those superior qualities of mind and person which must 
needs have utterly outshone the other. Allthat Mr. Pallinson wanted 
was opportunity; and that being now afforded him, he looked upon 
the happy issue of events as a certainty, and already contemplated 
the house in Cavendish-square, the Indian jars and cabinets, the 
ivory chessmen and filagree-silver rosewater-bottles, the inlaid desks 
and Japanese screens, the ponderous plate and rare old wines, with 
a sense of prospective proprietorship. 

It seemed as if John Saltram had favoured this gentleman’s 
views by his prolonged absence from the scene, holding himself com- 
pletely aloof from Adela Branston at a time when, had he been 
inclined to press his suit, he might have followed her up closely. 
Mrs. Branston had been not a little wounded by this apparent neglect 
on the part of one whom she loved better than anything else in the 
world ; but she was inclined to believe anything rather than that 
John Saltram did not care for her ; and she had contrived to console 
herself with the idea that this avoidance of her had been prompted 
by a delicate consideration for her reputation, and a respect for the 
early period of her mourning. To-night, in his society, she had an 
‘air of happiness which became her wonderfully ; and Gilbert Fenton 
fancied that a man must needs be hard and cold whose heart could 
not be won by so bright and gracious a creature. 

She spoke more than once, in a half-playful way, of Mr. Saltram’s 
absence from London; but the deeper feeling underneath the light- 
ness of her manner was very evident to Gilbert. 

‘I suppose you will be running away from town again directly,’ 
she said, ‘ without giving any one the faintest notice of your inten- 
tion. I can’t think what charm it is that you find in country life. 
I have so often heard you profess your indifference to shooting, and 
the ordinary routine of rustic existence. Perhaps the secret is, that 
you fear your reputation as a man of fashion would suffer were you 
to be seen in London at such a barbarous season as this.’ 

‘I have never rejoiced in a reputation for fashion,’ Mr. Saltram 
answered, with his quiet smile—a smile that gave a wonderful bright- 
ness to his face; ‘and I think I like London in the autumn better 
than at any other time. One has room to move about. I have been 
in the country of late because I really do appreciate rural surround- 
ings, and have found myself able to write better in the perfect quiet 
of rural life.’ 

‘It is rather hard upon your friends that you should devote all 
your days to literature.’ - 

‘And still harder upon the reading public, perhaps. But, my 
dear Mrs. Branston, remember, I must write to live.’ 
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Adela gave a little impatient sigh. She was thinking how gladly 
she would have made this man master of her ample fortune; won- 
dering whether he would ever claim from her the allegiance she was 
so ready to give. 

Mr. Pallinson did his best to engage his cousin’s attention during 
the rest of the evening. He brought her her teacup, and hovered 
about her while she sipped the beverage with that graceful air of sup- 
pressed tenderness which constant practice in the drawing-rooms of 
Maida-hill had rendered almost natural to him; but, do what he 
would, he could not distract Mrs. Branston’s thoughts and looks 
from John Saltram. It was on him that her eyes were fixed while 
the accomplished Theobald was giving her a lively account of a con- 
cert at the Eyre Arms; and it was the fascination of his presence 
which made her answer at random to her cousin’s questions about 
the last volume of the laureate’s, which she had been lately reading. 
Even Mr. Pallinson, obtuse as he was apt to be when called upon 
to comprehend any fact derogatory to his own self-esteem, was fain 
to confess to himself that this evening's efforts were futile, and that 
this dark-faced stranger was the favourite for those matrimonial stakes 
he had entered himself to run for. He looked at Mr. Saltram with 
a critical eye many times in the course of the evening, wondering 
what possible merit any sensible woman could perceive in such a 
man. But then, as Theobald Pallinson reflected, the misfortune is 
that so few women are sensible; and it was gradually becoming 
evident to him that Michael Branston’s widow was amongst the 
most foolish of her sex. 

Mrs. Pallinson kept a sharp watch upon Adela throughout the 
evening, plunging into the conversation every now and then with a 
somewhat dictatorial and infallible air, and generally contriving to 
drag some praise of Theobald into her talk: now dilating rapturously 
upon that fever case which he had managed so wonderfully the other 
day, proving his judgment superior to that of an eminent consulting 
physician; anon launching out into laudation of his last poem, which 
had been set to music by a young lady in St. John’s-wood; and by 
and by informing the company of her son’s artistic talents, and his 
extraordinary capacity as a judge of pictures. To these things the 
surgeon himself listened with a deprecating air, smoothing his wrist- 
bands, and caressing his slim white hands, while he playfully re- 
proved his parent for her maternal weakness. 

Mr. Pallinson held his ground near his cousin’s chair till the 
last moment, while John Saltram sat apart by one of the tables, list- 
lessly turning over a volume of engravings, and only looking up at 
long intervals to join in the conversation. He had an absent weary 
look, which puzzled Gilbert Fenton, who, being only a secondary 
personage in this narrow circle, had ample leisure to observe his 
friend. 
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The three gentlemen left at the same time, Mr. Pallinson driv- 
ing away in a neat miniature brougham, after politely offering to 
convey his cousin’s guests to their destination. It was a bright star- 
light night, and Gilbert walked to the Temple with John Saltram, 
through the quietest of the streets leading eastwards. They lit their 
cigars as they left the square, and walked for some time in a friendly 
companionable silence. When they did speak, their talk was natur- 
ally of Adela Branston. 

‘I thought she was really charming to-night,’ Gilbert said, ‘ in 
spite of that fellow’s efforts to absorb her attention. It is pretty 
easy to see how the land lies in that direction; and if such a rival 
were likely to injure you, you have a very determined one in Mr. 
Pallinson.’ 

‘Yes; the surgeon has evidently fixed his hopes upon poor old 
Michael Branston’s money. But I don’t think he will succeed.’ 

‘ You will not allow him to do so, I hope ?’ 

‘I don’t know about that. Then you really admire the little 
woman, Gilbert ?’ 

‘Very much; as much as I have ever admired any woman ex- 
cept Marian Nowell.’ 

‘Ah, your Marian is a star, single and alone in her brightness, 
like that planet up yonder! But Adela Branston is a good little 
soul, and will make a charming wife. Gilbert, I wish to heaven 
you would fall in love with her !’ 

Gilbert Fenton stared aghast at his companion, as he tossed the 
end of his cigar into the gutter. 

‘Why, John, you must be mad to say such a thing.’ 

‘No, it is byno means a mad notion. I want to see you cured, 
Gilbert. I do like you, dear boy, you know, as much as it is pos- 
sible for a selfish worthless fellow like me to like any man. I would 
give a great deal to see you happy; and I am sure that you might 
be so as Adela Branston’s husband. I grant you that I am the 
favourite at present; but she is just the sort of woman to be won by 
any man who would really prove himself worthy of her. Her liking 
for me is a mere idle fancy, which would soon die out for want of 
fuel. You are my superior in every way—younger, handsomer, 
better. Why should you not go in for this thing, Gil ?’ 

‘ Because I have no heart to give any woman, John. And even 
if I were free, I would not give my heart to a woman whose affection 
had to be diverted from another channel before it could be bestowed 
upon me. I can’t imagine what has put such a preposterous idea 
into your head, or why it is that you shrink from improving your 
own chances with Mrs. Branston.’ 

‘You must not wonder at anything that I do or say, Gilbert. 
It is my nature to do strange things—my destiny to take the wrong 
turning in life !’ 
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‘When shall I see you again ?’ Gilbert asked, when they were 


. parting at the Temple gates. 


‘I can scarcely tell you that. I must go back to Oxford to- 
morrow.’ 

‘So soon ?’ 

‘Yes, my work gets on better down there. I will let you know 
directly I return to London.’ 

On this they parted, Gilbert considerably mystified by his friend’s 
conduct, but not caring to push his questions farther. He had his 
own affairs to think of: that one business which absorbed almost 
the whole of his thoughts—the business of his search for the man 
who had robbed him of his promised wife. This interval, in which 
he remained inactive, devoting himself to the duties of his commer- 
cial life, was only a pause in his labours. He was not the less bent 
upon. bringing about a face-to-face meeting between himself and 
Marian’s husband because of this brief suspension of his efforts. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FATHER AND SON. 


Waite Gilbert Fenton was deliberating what steps to take next 
in his quest of his unknown enemy, a gentleman arrived at a small 
hotel near Charing-cross—a gentleman who was evidently a stranger 
to England, and whose portmanteaus and other travelling parapher- 
nalia bore the names of New York manufacturers. He was a portly 
individual of middle age, and was still eminently handsome. He 
dressed well, lived expensively, and had altogether a prosperous 
appearance. He took care to inform the landlord of the hotel that 
he was not an American, but had returned to the land of his birth 
after an absence of something like fifteen years, and after realising 
a handsome fortune upon the other side of the Atlantic. He was a 
very gracious and communicative person, and seemed to take life in 
an easy agreeable manner, like a man whose habit it was to look on 
the brighter side of all things, provided his own comfort was secured. 
Norton Percival was the name on this gentleman’s luggage, and on 
the card which he gave to the waiter whom he desired to look after 
his letters. After dining sumptuously on the evening of his arrival 
in London, this Mr. Percival strolled out in the autumn darkness, 
and made his way through the more obscure streets between Char- 
ing-cross and Wardour-street. The way seemed familiar enough 
to him, and he only paused now and then to take note of some 
alteration in the buildings which he had to pass. The last twenty 
years have not made much change in this neighbourhood, and the 
traveller from New York found little to surprise him. 

‘ The place looks just as dull and dingy as it used to look when 
I was a lad,’ he said to himself. ‘I daresay I shall find the old 
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court unchanged in all these years. But shall I find the old man 
alive ? I doubt that. Dead more likely, and his money gone to 
strangers. I wonder whether he had much money, or whether he 
was really as poor as he made himself out. It’s difficult to say. I 
know I made him bleed pretty freely, at one time and another, be- 
fore he turned rusty; and it’s just possible I may have had pretty 
nearly all he had to give.’ 

He was in Wardour-street by this time, looking at the dimly- 
lighted shops where broker’s ware of more or less value, old oak 
carvings, doubtful pictures, and rusted armour loomed duskily upon 
the passer-by. At the corner of Queen Anne’s-court he paused, and 
peered curiously into the narrow alley. 

‘ The court is still here, at any rate,’ he muttered to himself, 
‘and I shall soon settle the other question.’ 

His heart beat faster than it was wont to beat as he drew near 
his destination. Was it any touch of real feeling, or only selfish 
apprehension, that quickened its throbbing? The man’s life had 
been so utterly reckless of others, that it would be dangerous to give 
him credit for any affectionate yearning—any natural remorseful pang 
in such a moment as this. He had lived for self, and self alone ; 
and his own interests were involved in the issue of to-night. 

_ A few steps brought him before Jacob Nowell’s window. Yes, 
it was just as he remembered it twenty years before—the same 
dingy old silver, the same little heap of gold, the same tray of tar- 
nished jewelry glimmered in the faint light of a solitary gas-burner 
behind the murky glass. On the door-plate there was still Jacob 
Nowell’s name. Yet all this might mean nothing. The grave might 
have closed over the old silversmith, and the interest of trade neces- 
sitate the preservation of the familiar name. 

The gentleman calling himself Percival went into the shop. 
How well he remembered the sharp jangling sound of the bell! and 
how intensely he had hated it and all the surroundings of his father’s 
sordid life in the days when he was pursuing his headlong career as 
a fine gentleman, and only coming to Queen Anne’s-court for money! 
He remembered what an incubus the shop had been upon him ; what 
a pursuing phantom and perpetual image of his degradation in the 
days of his university life, when he was incessantly haunted by the 
dread that his father’s social status would be discovered. The atmo- 
sphere of the place brought back all the old feelings, and he was 
young again, a nervous supplicant for money, which was likely to be 
refused to him. 

The sharp peal of the bell produced Mr. Luke Tulliver, who 
emerged from a little den in a corner at the back of the shop, where 
he had been engaged copying items into a stock-book by the light of 
a solitary tallow-candle. The stranger looked like a customer, and 
Mr. Tulliver received him graciously, turning up the gas over the 
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counter, which had been burning at a diminished and economical 
rate hitherto. 

‘Did you wish to look at anything in antique silver, sir?’ he 
asked briskly. ‘We have some very handsome specimens of the 
Queen Anne period.’ 

‘No, I don’t want to look at anything. I want to know whether 
Jacob Nowell is still living ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Mr. Nowell is my master. You might have noticed 

his name upon the door-plate if you had looked. Do you wish to 
see him ?’ 
‘Ido. Tell him that I am an old friend, just come from Ame- 
rica.’ 
Luke Tulliver went into the parlour behind the half-glass door, © 
Norton Percival following upon him closely. He heard the old man’s 
voice saying, 

‘I have no friend in America; but you may tell the person to 
come in; I will see him.’ 

The voice trembled a little; and the silversmith had raised him- 
self from his chair, and was looking eagerly towards the door as 
Norton Percival entered, not caring to wait for any more formal in- 
vitation. The two men faced each other silently in the dim light 
from one candle on the mantelpiece, Jacob Nowell looking intently 
at the bearded face of his visitor. 

‘You can go, Tulliver,’ he said sharply to the shopman. ‘I 
wish to be alone with this gentleman.’ 

Luke Tulliver departed with his usual reluctant air, closing the 
‘door as slowly as it was possible for him to close it, and staring at 
the stranger till the last moment that it was possible for him to 
stare. 

When he was gone, the old man took the candle from the 
mantelpiece, and held it up before the bearded face of the traveller. 

‘Yes, yes, yes,’ he said slowly ; ‘at last! It is you, Percival, 
my only son. I thought you were dead long ago. I had a right 
to consider you dead.’ 

‘If I had thought my existence could be a matter of interest to 
you, I should hardly have so long refrained from all communication 
with you. But your letters led me to suppose you utterly indifferent 
to my fate.’ 

‘I offered you and your wife a home.’ 

‘Yes, but on conditions that were impossible to me. I had 
some pride in those days. My education had not fitted me to stand 
behind a counter and drive hard bargains with dealers of doubtful 
honesty. Nor could I bring my wife to such a home as this.’ 

‘The time came when you left that poor creature without any 
home,’ said the old man sternly. 

‘Necessity has no law, my dear father. You may imagine that 
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my. life, without a profession and without any reliable resources, has: 
been rather precarious. When I seem to have acted worst, I have 
been only the slave of circumstances.’ 

‘Indeed! and have you no pity for the fate of your wife, no in- 
terest in the life of your only child ?’ 

‘My wife was a poor helpless creature, who contrived to make 
my life wretched,’ Mr. Nowell, alias Percival, answered coolly. ‘I 
gave her every sixpence I possessed when I sent her home to Eng- 
land; but luck went dead against me for a long time after that, and 
I could neither send her money nor go to her. When I heard of her 
death, I heard in an indirect way that my child had been adopted by 
some old fool of a half-pay officer; and I was naturally glad of an 


‘accident which relieved me of a heavy incubus. An opportunity oc- 


curred about the same time of my entering on a tolerably remuner- 
ative career as agent for some Belgian ironworks in America; and I 
had no option but to close with the offer at once or lose the chance 
altogether. I sailed for New York within a fortnight after poor 
Lucy’s death, and have lived in America for the last fifteen years. 
I have contrived to establish a tolerably flourishing trade there on 
my own account; a trade that only needs capital to become one of 
the first in New York.’ 

‘Capital!’ echoed Jacob Nowell; ‘I thought there was some- 
thing wanted. It would have been a foolish fancy to suppose that 
affection could have had anything to do with your coming to me.’ 

‘My dear father, it is surely possible that affection and interest 
may sometimes go together. Were I a pauper, I would not venture 
to present myself before you at all; but as a tolerably prosperous 
trader, with the ability to propose an alliance that should be to our 
mutual advantage, I considered I might fairly approach you.’ 

‘I have no money to invest in your trade,’ the old man answered 
sternly. ‘I am a very poor man, impoverished for life by the wicked 
extravagance of your youth. Ifyou have come to me with any hope 
of obtaining money from me, you have wasted time and trouble.’ 

‘ Let that subject drop, then,’ Percival Nowell said lightly. ‘I 
suppose you have some remnant of regard for me, in spite of our old 
misunderstanding, and that my coming is not quite indifferent to 
you ?” 

‘No,’ the other answered, with a touch of melancholy; ‘it is 
not indifferent to me. Ihave waited for your return these many 
years. You might have found me more tenderly disposed towards 
you, had you come earlier; but there are some feelings which seem 
to wear out as a man grows older,—affections that grow paler day 
by day, like colours fading in the sun. Still, I am glad to see you 
once more before I die. You are my only son, and you must needs 
be something nearer to me than the rest of the world, in spite of all 
that I have suffered at your hands.’ 
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‘I could not come back to England sooner than this,’ the younger 
man said presently. ‘I had a hard battle to fight out yonder.’ 

There had been very little appearance of emotion upon either 
side so far. Percival Nowell took things as coolly as it was his 
habit to take everything, while his father carefully concealed what- 
ever deeper feeling might be stirred in the depths of his heart by 
this unexpected return. 

‘You do not ask any questions about the fate of your only 
child,’ the old man said by and by. 

‘My dear father, that is of course a subject of lively interest to 
me; but I did not suppose that you could be in a position to give 
me any information upon that point.’ 

‘I do happen to know something about your daughter, but not 
much.’ 

Jacob Nowell went on to tell his son all that he had heard from 
Gilbert Fenton respecting Marian’s marriage. Of his own advertise- 
ments, and wasted endeavours to find her, he said nothing. 

‘And this fellow whom she has jilted is pretty well off, I sup- 
pose ?’ Percival said thoughtfully. 

‘He is an Australian merchant, and, I should imagine, in pro- 
sperous circumstances.’ 

‘ Foolish girl! And this Holbrook is no doubt an adventurer, 
or he would scarcely have married her in such a secret way. Have 
you any wish that she should be found ?’ 

‘Yes; I have a fancy for seeing her before I die. She is my 
own flesh and blood, like you, and has not injured me as you have. 
I should like to see her.’ 

‘And if she happened to take your fancy, you would leave her 
all your money, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Who told you that I have money to leave ?’ cried the old man 
sharply. ‘Have I not said that Iam a poor man, hopelessly im- 
poverished by your extravagance ?’ 

‘Bah, my dear father, that is all nonsense. My extravagance 
is a question of nearly twenty years ago. If I had swamped all you 
possessed in those days—which I don’t for a moment believe—you 
have had ample time to make a fresh fortune since then. You would 
never have lived all these years in Queen-Anne’s-court except for 
the sake of money-making. Why, the place stinks of money. I 
know your tricks: buying silver from men who are in too great a 
hurry to sell it to be particular about the price; lending money at 
sixty per cent, a sixty which comes to eighty before the transaction is 
finished. A man does not lead such a life as yours for nothing. You 
are rolling in money, and you mean to punish me by leaving it all 
to Marian.’ 

The silversmith grew pale with anger during this speech of his 
son’s. 
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‘ You are a consummate scoundrel,’ he said, ‘ and are at liberty 
to think what you please. I tell you once for all, I am as poor as 
Job. But if I had a million, I would not leave you sixpence of it.’ 

‘So be it,’ the other answered gaily. ‘I have not performed 
the duties of a parent very punctually hitherto; but I don’t mind 
taking some trouble to find this girl while Iam in England, in order 
that she may not lose her chances with you.’ 

‘You need give yourself no trouble on that score. Mr. Fenton 
has promised to find her for me.’ 

‘Indeed! I should like to see this Mr. Fenton.’ 

‘You can see him if you please; but you are scarcely likely to 
get a very warm reception in that quarter. Mr. Fenton knows what 
you have been to your daughter and to me.’ 

‘I am not going to fling myself into his arms. I only want to 
hear all he can tell me about Marian.’ 

‘ How long do you mean to stay in England ?’ 

‘ That is entirely dependent upon the result of my visit. I had 
hoped that if I found you living, which I most earnestly desired 
might be the case, I should find in you a friend and coadjutor. I 
am employed in starting a great iron company, which is likely—I 
may say certain—to result in large gains to all concerned in it; and 
I fancied I should have no difficulty in securing your cooperation. 
There are the prospectuses of the scheme’ (he flung a heap of printed 
papers on the table before his father), ‘and there is not a line in 
them that I cannot guarantee on my credit as a man of business. 
You can look them over at your leisure, or not, as you please. I 
think you must know that I always had an independent spirit, and 
would be the last of mankind to degrade myself by any servile at- 
tempt to alter your line of conduct towards me.’ 

‘Independent spirit! Yes!’ cried the.qld man in a mocking 
tone; ‘a son extorts every sixpence he can from his father and 
mother—ay, Percy, from his weak loving mother; I know who 
robbed me to send you money—and then, when he can extort no 
more, boasts of his independence. But that will do. There is no 
need that we should quarrel. After twenty years’ severance, we can 
afford to let bygones be bygones. I have told you that I am glad 
to see you. If you come to me with disinterested feelings, that is 
enough. You may take back your prospectuses. I have nothing to 
embark in Yankee speculations. If your scheme is a good one, you 
will find plenty of enterprising spirits willing to join you; if it is 
a bad one, I daresay you will contrive to find dupes. You can come 
and see me again when you please. And now good-night. I find 
this kind of talk rather tiring at my age.’ 

‘One word before I leave you,’ said Percival. ‘On reflection, 
I think it will be as well to say nothing about my presence in Eng- 
land to this Mr. Fenton. I shall be more free to hunt for Marian 
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without his codperation, even supposing he were inclined to give 
it. You have told me all that he could tell me, I daresay.’ 

‘I believe I have.’ 

‘Precisely. Therefore no possible good could come of an en- 
counter between him and me, and I shall be glad if you will keep 
my name dark.’ 

‘As you please, though I can see no reason for secrecy in the 
matter.’ 

‘It is not a question of secrecy, but only of prudential reserve.’ 

‘It may be as you wish,’ answered the old man carelessly. 
‘ Good-night.’ 

He shook hands with his son, who departed without having 
broken bread in his father’s house, a little dashed by the coldness of 
his reception, but not entirely without hope that some profit might 
arise to him out of this connection in the future. 

‘ The girl must be found,’ he said to himself. ‘I am convinced 
there has been a great fortune made in that dingy hole. Better 
that it should go to her than to a stranger. I’m very sorry she’s 
married ; but if this Holbrook is the adventurer I suppose him, the 
marriage may come to nothing. Yes; I must find her. A father 
returned from foreign lands is rather a romantic notion—the sort of 
notion a girl is pretty sure to take kindly to.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


ON THE TRACK. 


GILBERT Fenton saw no more of his friend John Saltram after 
that Sunday evening which they had spent together in Cavendish- 
square. He called upon Mrs. Branston before the week was ended, 
and was so fortunate as to find that lady alone; Mrs. Pallinson 
having gone on a shopping expedition in her kinswoman’s dashing 
brougham. 

The pretty little widow received Gilbert very graciously; but 
there was a slight shade of melancholy in her manner, a pensiveness 
which softened and refined her, Gilbert thought. Nor was it long 
before she allowed him to discover the cause of her sadness. After 
a little conventional talk upon indifferent subjects, she began to speak 
of John Saltram. 

‘ Have you seen much of your friend Mr. Saltram since Sunday ?’ 
she asked, with that vain endeavour to speak carelessly with which 
a woman generally betrays her real feeling. 

‘I have not seen him at all since Sunday. He told me he was 
going back to Oxford—or the neighbourhood of Oxford, I believe— 
almost immediately ; and I have not troubled myself to hunt him up 
at his chambers.’ 

‘Gone back already!’ Adela Branston exclaimed, with a dis- 
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appointed petulant look that was half-childish, half-womanly. ‘I 
cannot imagine what charm he finds in a dull village on the banks 
of the river. He has confessed that the place is the dreariest and 
most obscure in the world, and that he has neither shooting nor any 
other kind of amusement. There must be some mysterious attrac- 
tion, Mr. Fenton. I think your friend is a good deal changed of 
late. Haven’t you found him so ?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Branston, I cannot say that I have discovered any 
marked alteration in him since my return from Australia. John 
Saltram was always wayward and fitful. He may have been a little 
more so lately, perhaps, but that is all.’ 

‘ You have a very high opinion of him, I suppose ?’ 

‘He is very dear to me. We are something more than friends 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word. Do you remember the story 
of those two noble young Venetians who inscribed upon their shield 
Fratres, non amici? Saltram and I have been brothers rather than 
friends.’ 

‘ And you think him a good man ?’ Adela asked anxiously. 

‘ Most decidedly; I have reason to think so. I believe him to 
be a noble-hearted and honourable man; a little neglectful or dis- 
dainful of conventionalities, wearing his faith in God and his more 
sacred feelings anywhere than upon his sleeve; but a man who can- 
not fail to come right in the long-run.’ 

‘Tam so glad to hear you say that. Ihave known Mr. Saltram 
some time, as you may have heard, and like him very much. But my 
cousin Mrs. Pallinson has quite an aversion to him, and speaks against 
him with such a positive air at times, that I have been almost in- 
clined to think she must be right. I am very inexperienced in the 
ways of the world, and am naturally disposed to lean a little upon 
the opinions of others.’ 

‘ But don’t you think there may be a reason for Mrs. Pallinson’s 
dislike of my friend ?’ 

Adela Branston blushed at this question, and then laughed a 
little. 

‘I think I know what you mean,’ she said. ‘ Yes, it is just 
possible that Mrs. Pallinson may be jealously disposed towards any 
acquaintance of mine, on account of that paragon of perfection, her 
son Theobald. I have not been so blind as not to see her views in 
that quarter. But be assured, Mr. Fenton, that whatever may happen 
to me, I shall never become Mrs. Theobald Pallinson.’ 

‘I hope not. I am quite ready to acknowledge Mr. Pallin- 
son’s merits and accomplishments, but I do not think him worthy 
of you.’ 

‘It is rather awful, isn’t it, for me to speak of marriage at all 
within a few months of my husband’s death? But when a woman 
has money, people will not allow her to forget that she is a widow 
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for ever so short a time. But it is quite a question if I shall ever 
marry again. I have very little doubt that real happiness is most 
likely to be found in a wise avoidance of all the perils and perplexi- 
ties of that foolish passion which we read of in novels, if one could 
only be wise ; don’t you think so, Mr. Fenton ?’ 

‘ My own experience inclines me to agree with you, Mrs. Bran- 
ston,’ Gilbert answered, smiling at the little woman’s naiveté. 

‘ Your own experience has been unfortunate, then? I wish I 
were worthy of your confidence. Mr. Saltram told me some time 
ago that you were engaged to a very charming young lady.’ 

‘ The young lady in question has jilted me.’ 

‘Indeed! And you are very angry with her, of course ?’ 

‘I loved her too well to be angry with her. I reserve my in- 
dignation for the scoundrel who stole her from me.’ 

‘It is very generous of you to make excuses for the lady,’ Mrs. 
Branston said; and would fain have talked longer of this subject, 
but Gilbert concluded his visit at this juncture, not caring to discuss 
his troubles with the sympathetic widow. 

He left the great gloomy gorgeous house in Cavendish - square 
more than ever convinced of Adela Branston’s affection for his friend, 
more than ever puzzled by John Saltram’s indifference to so advan- 
tageous an alliance. 

Within a few days of this visit Gilbert Fenton left London. He 
had devoted himself unflinchingly to his business since his return 
to England, and had so planned and organised his affairs as to be 
able now to absent himself for some little time from the City. He 
was going upon what most men would have called a fool’s errand 
—his quest of Marian’s husband; but he was going with a steady 
purpose in his breast—a determination never to abandon this search 
till it should result in success. He might have to suspend it from 
time to time, should he determine to continue his commercial career ; 
but the purpose would be nevertheless the ruling influence of his 
life. 

He had but one clue for his guidance in setting out upon this 
voyage of discovery. Miss Long had told him that the newly-married 
couple were to go to some farmhouse in Hampshire, which had been 
lent to Mr. Holbrook by a friend. It was in Hampshire, therefore, 
that Gilbert resolved to make his first inquiries. He told himself 
that success was merely a question of time and patience. The busi- 
ness of tracing these people, who were not to be found by any public 
inquiry, would be slow and wearisome no doubt. He was prepared 
for that. He was prepared for a thousand failures and disappoint- 
ments before he alighted on the one place in which Mr. Holbrook’s 
name must needs be known, the town or village nearest to the farm- 
house that had been lent to him. And even if, after unheard-of 
trouble and perseverance on his part, he should find the place he 
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wanted, it was quite possible that Marian and her husband would 
have gone elsewhere, and his quest would have to begin afresh. 
But he fancied that he could hardly fail to obtain some information 
as to their plan of life, if he could find the place where they had 
stayed after their marriage. 

His own scheme of action was simple enough. He had only to 
travel from place to place, making careful inquiries at post - offices 
and in all likely quarters at every stage of his journey. He went 
straight to Winchester, having a fancy for the quiet old city and the 
fair pastoral scenery surrounding it, and thinking that Mr. Holbrook’s 
borrowed retreat might possibly be in this neighbourhood. The busi- 
ness proved even slower and more tedious than he had supposed ; 
there were so many farms round about Winchester, so many places 
which seemed likely enough, and to which he went, only to find that 
no person of the name of Holbrook had ever been heard of by the 
inhabitants. 

He made his head-quarters in the cathedral city for nearly a 
week, and explored the country round, in a radius of thirty miles, 
without the faintest success. It was fine autumn weather, calm and 
clear, the foliage still upon the trees, in all its glory of gold and 
brown, with patches of green lingering here and there in sheltered 
places. The country was very beautiful, and Gilbert Fenton’s work 
would lave been pleasant enough if the elements of peace had been 
in his breast. But they were not. Bitter regrets for all he had lost, 
uneasy fears and wild imaginings about the fate of her whom he still 
loved with a fond useless passion,—these and other gloomy thoughts 
haunted him day by day, clouding the calm loveliness of the scenes 
on which he looked, until all outer things seemed to take their colour 
from his own mind. He had loved Marian Nowell as it is not given 
to many men to love; and with the loss of her, it seemed to him as 
if the very springs of his life were broken. All the machinery of 
his existence was loosened and out of gear, and he could scarcely have 
borne the dreary burden of his days, had it not been for that one 
feverish hope of finding the man who had wronged him. 

The week ended without bringing him in the smallest degree 
nearer the chance of success. Happily for himself, he had not ex- 
pected to succeed in a week. On leaving Winchester he started on 
a kind of vagabond tour through the county, on a horse which -he 
hired in the cathedral city, and which carried him from twenty to 
thirty miles a day. This mode of travelling enabled him to explore 
obscure villages and out-of-the-way places that lay off the line of 
railway. Everywhere he made the same inquiries, everywhere with 
the same result. Another week came to an end. He had made his 
voyage of discovery through more than half of the county, as his 
pocket-map told him, and was still no nearer success than when he 
left London. 
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He spent his Sunday at a comfortable inn in a quiet little town, 
where there was a curious old church, and a fine peal of bells that 
seemed to him to be ringing all day long. It was a dull rainy day. 
He went to church in the morning, and in the afternoon stood at 
the coffee-room window watching the townspeople going by to their 
devotions in an absent unseeing way, and thinking of his own 
troubles ; pausing, just a little, now and then, from that egotistical 
brooding to wonder how these people endured the dull monotonous 
round of their lives, and what crosses and disappointments they had 
to suffer in their small obscure way. 

The inn was very empty, and the landlord waited upon Mr. 
Fenton in person at his dinner. Gilbert had the coffee-room all 
to himself, and it looked comfortable enough when the curtains were 
drawn, the lamps lighted, and the small dinner-table wheeled in front 
of a blazing fire. 

‘I have been thinking over what you were asking me last night, 
sir,’ the host of the White Swan began, while Gilbert was eating 
his fish; ‘and though I can’t say that I ever heard the name of 
Holbrook, I fancy I may have seen the lady and gentleman you are 
looking for.’ 

‘ Indeed!’ exclaimed Gilbert eagerly, pushing away his plate, 
and turning full on the landlord. 

‘I hope you won’t let me spoil your dinner, sir; I know that 
sole’s fresh. I’m a pretty good judge of those things, and choose 
every bit of fish that’s cooked in this house. But as I was saying, 
sir, with regard to this lady and gentleman, I think you said that 
the people you are looking for were strangers to this part of the 
country, and were occupying a farmhouse that had been lent to 
them.’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘ Well, sir, I remember some time in the early part of the year, 
I think it must have been about March—’ 

‘ Yes, the people I am looking for would have arrived in March.’ 

‘Indeed, sir! That makes it seem likely. I remember a lady 
and gentleman coming here from the railway station—we’ve got a 
station close by our town, as you know, sir, I daresay. They wanted 
a fly to take them and their luggage on somewhere—I can’t for the 
life of me remember the name of the place—but it was a ten-mile 
drive, and it was a farm—that I could swear to—Something Farm. 
If it had been a place I’d known, I think I should have remembered 
the name.’ 

‘Can I see the man who drove them ?’ Gilbert asked quickly. 

‘The young man that drove them, sir, has left me, and has left 
these parts a month come next Tuesday. Where he has gone is 
more than I can tell you. He was very good with horses ; but he 
turned out badly, cheated me up hill and down dale, as you may 
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say—though what hills and dales have got to do with it is more 
than I can tell—and I was obliged to get rid of him.’ 

‘ That’s provoking. But if the people I want are anywhere 
within ten miles of this place, I don’t suppose I should be long 
finding them. Yet the mere fact of two strangers coming here, and 
going on to some place called a farm, seems very slight ground to 
go upon. The month certainly corresponds with the time at which 
Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook came to Hampshire. Did you take any par- 
ticular notice of them ?’ 

‘I took particular notice of the lady. She was as pretty a 
woman as ever I set eyes upon—dquite a girl. I noticed that the 
gentleman was very careful and tender with her when he put her 
into the carriage, wrapping her up, and so on. He looked a good 
deal older than her, and I didn’t much like his looks altogether.’ 

‘Could you describe him ?’ 

‘ Well—no, sir. The time was short, and he was wrapped up 
a good deal; the collar of his overcoat turned up, and a scarf round 
his neck. He had dark eyes, I remember, and rather a stern look 
in them.’ 

This was rather too vague a description to make any impression 
upon Gilbert. It was something certainly to know that his rival 
had dark eyes, if indeed this man of whom the landlord spoke really 
were his rival. He had never been able to make any mental pic- 
ture of the stranger who had come between him and his betrothed. 
He had been inclined to fancy that the man must needs be much 
handsomer than himself, possessed of every outward attribute calcu- 
lated to subjugate the mind of an inexperienced girl like Marian ; 
but the parish-clerk at Wygrove and Miss Long had both spoken 
in a disparaging tone of Mr. Holbrook’s personal appearance; and, 
remembering this, he was fain to believe that Marian had been won 
by some charm more subtle than that of a handsome face. 

He went on eating his dinner in silence for some little time, 
meditating upon what the landlord had told him. Then, as the man 
cleared the table, lingering over his work, as if eager to impart any 
stray scraps of information he might possess, Gilbert spoke to him 
again. 

‘I should have fancied that, as a settled inhabitant of the place, 
you would be likely to know every farm and farmhouse within ten 
miles—or within twenty miles,’ he said. 

‘ Well, sir, I daresay I do know the neighbourhood pretty well, 
in a general way. But I think, if I’d known the name of the place 
this lady and gentleman were going to, it would have struck me 
more than it did, and I should have remembered it. I was uncom- 
monly busy through that afternoon, for it was market-day, and there 
were a mort of people going in and out. And I never did interfere 
much with the fly business; it was only by taking the gentleman 
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out some soda-and-brandy that I came to take the notice I did of 
the lady’s looks and his care of her. I know it was a ten-mile 
drive, and that I told the gentleman the fare, so as there might be 
no bother between him and William Tyler, my man, at the end ; 
and he agreed to it in a liberal off-hand kind of way, like a man who 
doesn’t care much for money. As to farms within ten miles of 
here, there are a dozen at least, one way and another—some small, 
and some large.’ 

‘Do you know of any place in the ownership of a gentleman 
who would be likely to lend his house to a friend ?’ 

‘I can’t say I do, sir. They’re tenant-farmers about here 
mostly, and rather a roughish lot, as you may say. There’s a place 
over beyond Crosber, ten miles off and more; I don’t know the 
name of it, or the person it belongs to; but I’ve noticed it many a 
time as I’ve driven by; a curious old-fashioned house, standing 
back off one of the lanes out of Crosber, with a large garden before 
it. A queer lonesome place altogether. I should take it to be two 
or three hundred years old; and I shouldn’t think the house had 
had money spent upon it within the memory of man. It’s a dilapi- 
dated tumbledown old gazabo of a place, and yet there’s a kind of 
prettiness about it in summer-time, when the garden is full of 
flowers. There’s a river runs through some of the land about half 
a mile from the house.’ 

‘ What kind of a place is Crosber?’ 

‘ A bit of a village on the road from here to Portsmouth. The 
house I’m telling you about is a mile from -Crosber at the least, 
away from the main road. There’s two or three lanes or byroads 
about there, and it lies in one of them that turns sharp off by the 
Blue Boar, which is about the only inn where you can bait a horse 
thereabouts.’ 

‘T’ll ride over there to-morrow morning, and have a look at this 
queer old house. You might give me the names of any other farms 
you know about this neighbourhood, and their occupants.’ 

This the landlord was very ready to do. He ran over the names 
of from ten to fifteen places, which Gilbert jotted down upon a leaf 
of his pocket-book, afterwards planning his route upon the map of 
the county which he carried for his guidance. He set out early 
the next morning under a low gray sky, with clouds in the dis- 
tance that threatened rain. The road from the little market-town to 
Crosber possessed no especial beauty. The country was flat and 
uninteresting about here, and needed the glory of its summer ver- 
dure to brighten and embellish it. But Mr. Fenton did not give 
much thought to the scenes through which he went at this time ; 
the world around and about him was all of one colour—the sunless 
gray which pervaded his own life. To-day the low dull sky and the 
threatening clouds far away upon the level horizon harmonised well 
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with his own thoughts—with the utter hopelessness of his mind. 
Hopelessness !—yes, that was the word. He had hazarded all upon 
this one chance, and its failure was the shipwreck of his life. The 
ruin was complete. He could not build-up a new scheme of happi- 
ness. In the full maturity of his manhood, his fate had come to 
him. He was not the kind of man who can survive the ruin of his 
plans, and begin afresh with other hopes and still fairer dreams. 
It was his nature to be constant. In all his life he had chosen 
for himself only one friend— in all his life he had loved but one 
woman. 

He came to the little village, with its low sloping-roofed cot- 
tages, whose upper stories abutted upon the road and overshadowed 
the casements below ; and where here and there a few pennyworths 
of gingerbread, that seemed mouldy with the mould of ages, a glass 
pickle-bottle of bulls-eyes or sugar-sticks, and half a dozen penny 
bottles of ink, indicated the commercial tendencies of Crosber. A 
little farther on, he came to a rickety-looking corner-house, with 
a steep thatched roof overgrown by stonecrop and other parasites, 
which was evidently the shop of the village, inasmuch as one side of 
the window exhibited a show of homely drapery, while the other side 
was devoted to groceries, and a shelf above laden with great sprawl- 
ing loaves of bread. This establishment was also the post-office, 
and-here Gilbert resolved to make his customary inquiries, when 
he had put up his horse. 

Almost immediately opposite this general emporium the sign of 
the Blue Boar swung proudly across the street in front of a low 
rather dilapidated-looking hostelry, with a wide frontage, and an 
archway leading into a spacious desolate yard, where one gloomy 
cock of Spanish descent was crowing hoarsely on the broken roof of 
a shed, surrounded by four or five shabby-looking hens, all in the 
most wobegone stage of moulting, and appearing as if eggs were 
utterly remote from their intentions. This Blue Boar was popularly 
supposed to have been a most distinguished and prosperous place 
in the coaching-days, when twenty coaches passed daily through the 
village of Crosber; and was even now much affected as a place of 
resort by the villagers, to the sore vexation of the rector and such 
good people as believed in the perfectibility of the human race and 
the ultimate suppression of public-houses. 

Here Mr. Fenton dismounted, and surrendered his horse to the 
keeping of an unkempt bare-headed youth, who emerged from one of 
the dreary-looking buildings in the yard, announced himself as the 
hostler, and led off the steed in triumph to a wilderness of a stable, 
where the landlord’s pony and a fine colony of rats were luxuriating 
in the space designed for some twelve or fifteen horses. 

Having done this, Gilbert crossed the road to the post-office, 
where he found the proprietor, a deaf old man, weighing half-pounds 
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of sugar in the background, while a brisk sharp-looking girl stood 
behind the counter sorting a little packet of letters. 

It was to the damsel, as the more intelligent of these two, that 
Gilbert addressed himself, beginning of course with the usual ques- 
tion, Did she know any one, a stranger, sojourning in that neigh- 
bourhood called Holbrook ? 

The girl shook her head without a moment’s hesitation. No, 
she knew no one of that name. 

‘And I suppose all the letters for people in this neighbourhood 
pass through your hands ?” 

‘ Yes, sir, all of them; I couldn’t have failed to notice if there 
had been any one of that name.’ 

Gilbert gave a little weary sigh. The information given him by 
the landlord of the White Swan had seemed to bring him so very 
near the object of his search, and here he was thrown back all at 
once upon the wide field of conjecture, not a whit nearer any certain 
knowledge. It was true that Crosber was only one among several 
places within ten miles of the market-town, and the strangers who 
had been driven from the White Swan in March last might have 
gone to any one of those other localities. 

His inquiries were not finished yet, however. 

‘There is an old house about a mile from here,’ he said to the 
girl; ‘a house belonging to a farm, in the lane yonder that turns 
off by the Blue Boar. Have you any notion to whom it belongs, or 
who lives there ?’ 

‘An old house in that lane across the way?’ the girl said, re- 
flecting. ‘That’s Golder’s-lane, and leads to Golder’s-green. There’s 
not many houses there; it’s rather a lonesome kind of place. Do 
you mean a big old-fashioned house standing far back in a garden ?’ 

‘Yes; that must be the place I want to know about.’ 

‘It must be the Grange, surely. It was a gentleman’s house 
once; but there’s only a bailiff lives there now. The farm belongs 
to some gentleman down in Midlandshire, a baronet ; I can’t call to 
mind his name at this moment, though I’ve heard it often enough. 
Mr. Carley’s daughter—Carley is the name of the bailiff at the Grange 
—comes here for all they want.’ 

Gilbert gave a little start at the name of Midlandshire. Lidford 
was in Midlandshire. Was it not likely to be a Midlandshire man 
who had lent Marian’s husband his house ? 

‘Do you know if these people at the Grange have had any one 
staying with them lately—any lodgers ?’ he asked the girl. 

‘Yes; they have lodgers pretty well every summer. There were 
some people this year, a lady and gentleman; but they never seemed 
to have any letters, and I can’t tell you their names.’ 

‘ Are they living there still ?” 

‘I can’t tell you that. I used to see them at church now and 
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then in the summer-time ; but I haven’t seen them lately. There’s 
a church at Golder’s-green almost as near, and they have been there.’ 

‘ Will you tell me what they were like ?’ Gilbert asked eagerly. 

His heart was beating loud and fast; making a painful tumult in 
his breast. He felt assured that he was on the track of the people 
whom the innkeeper had described to him ; the people who were, in 
all probability, Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook. 

‘The lady is very pretty and very young, quite a girl. The 
gentleman older, dark, and not handsome.’ 

‘Yes. Has the lady gray eyes, and dark-brown hair, and a very 
bright expressive face ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Pray try to remember the name of the gentleman to whom the 
Grange belongs. It is of great importance to me to know that.’ 

‘T’'ll ask my father, sir,’ the girl answered good-naturedly; ‘he’s 
pretty sure to know.’ ; 

‘She went across the shop to the old man who was weighing 
sugar, and bawled her question into his ear. He scratched his head 
in a meditative way for some moments. 

‘I’ve heard the name times and often,’ he said, ‘though I 
never set eyes upon the gentleman. William Carley has been bailiff 
at the Grange these twenty years, and I don’t believe as the owner 
has ever come nigh the place in all that time. Let me see, it’s a 
common name enough, though the gentleman is a baronight. For- 
ster—that’s it—Sir something Forster.’ 

‘Sir David ?’ cried Gilbert. 

‘ You’ve hit it, sir. Sir David Forster—that’s the gentleman.’ 

Sir David Forster! He had little doubt after this that the stran- 
gers at the Grange had been Marian and her husband. Treachery, 
blackest treachery, somewhere. He had questioned Sir David, and 
had received his positive assurance that this man Holbrook was 
unknown to him ; and now, against that there was the fact that the 
baronet was the owner of a place in Hampshire, to be taken in con- 
junction with that other fact that a place in Hampshire had been 
lent to Mr. Holbrook by a friend. At the very first he had been 
inclined to believe that Marian’s lover must needs be one of the 
worthless bachelor crew with which the baronet was accustomed to 
surround himself. He had only abandoned that notion after his in- 
terview with Sir David Forster; and now it seemed that the baronet 
had deliberately lied to him. It was, of course, just possible that 
he was on a false scent after all, and that it was to some other part 
of the county Mr. Holbrook had brought his bride; but such a co- 
incidence seemed, at the least, highly improbable. There was no 
occasion for him to remain in doubt very long, however. At the 
Grange he must needs be able to obtain more definite information. 
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Waite the cloud of a national sorrow rests on the sunset-splendour 
of a great career, it cannot be without interest to turn to the dawn 
of that career and set down a few facts which have suddenly ac- 
quired the importance of history. The reputation of Charles Dickens 
began with Pickwick. His early sketches attracted attention and 
caused him to be spoken of in literary circles as a young man of 
singular promise; but it was with Pickwick that he took his posi- 
tion—a position which he held, in spite of all comers, to the day of 
his death. Everything respecting this work is therefore of moment, 
even its story; and it is with this rather than with the work itself 
that we propose to deal. A book which had the good fortune to 
make such a reputation, and to survive in public estimation thirty- 
four years, may be regarded as a sort of public character, and de- 
mands a biography. Here are a few materials towards it. 

‘The first ray of light which illumines the gloom’—to quote 
Dickens on Dickens—out of which the Pickwick Papers emerged, 
is afforded by an advertisement which appeared in the Times of 
Saturday, March 26th, 1836. As this was the earliest notification 


the public received of the boon about to be conferred on them—of 
the fountain of inexhaustible amusement and delight about to be 
unsealed—we will transcribe the modest announcement. It was in 
these terms : 


HE PICKWICK PAPERS.—On the 31st of March will be published, to be 
continued monthly, price One Shilling, the first number of the Posrnumovus 
Papers OF THE Pickwick CuUvB, containing a faithful record of the Perambulations, 
Perils, Travels, Adventures, and Sporting Transactions of the Corresponding Mem- 
bers. Edited by Boz. Each Monthly Part embellished with four Illustrations by 
Seymour. Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand; and of all Booksellers. 


On the day in question the hardy annual put forth its first green 
leaves. Another generation has sprung up since that day ; many 
of the younger admirers of Dickens have never seen the Pickwick 
Papers in their original form; and it may therefore be worth 
while to note that the Parts were identical in size and appearance 
with the author’s latest work, the wrapper having of course its spe- 
cial design, which indicated, by the way, the first idea of the work— 
that of a series of sporting adventures undertaken by cockneys. 
This idea was determined by the circumstances out of which Pick- 
wick originated. Seymour, the artist, was at that time very popular 
from having published some hundreds of prints in ridicule of cockney 
sportsmen, under the title of ‘Sketches by Seymour.’ These were 
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afterwards collected ; and Peake, the dramatic author, wrote a book 
to them—no easy task from the variety of incidents presented ; but 
he did his work well, dividing the book into four seasons, and then 
sorting-out the cuts to suit them—fishing for summer, shooting for 
winter, and so forth. It then occurred to Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall that here was a vein which might be worked with advantage ; 
and we all know the story of their applying to Charles Dickens, 
then beginning to be known from his Sketches, to supply letter- 
press, which in a very short time threw the illustrations sities into 
the shade. 

Poor Seymour’s connection with the work was very brief. The 
wrapper was from his pencil, as also were the plates to No. 1— 
four in number. They are well known. The first represents the 
‘Club,’ illustrating the scene where the immortal Pickwick, in the 
height of his enthusiasm, ‘mounted into a windsor-chair, on which 
he had been previously seated, and addressed the club himself had - 
founded. What a study for an artist did that exciting scene pre- 
sent!’ The second plate represents Pickwick and his friends in a 
mélée with a cabman. The third, Jingle’s knowing dog Ponto look- 
ing up at the inscription, ‘The gamekeeper has orders to shoot all 
dogs found in this enclosure.’ The fourth, Jingle’s encounter with 
Dr. Slammer at the Bull-inn, Rochester—the town to which the 
author returned again and again with steady affection, making it 
the locality of scenes in his last as in his first work. In No. 2 
Seymour contributed three plates—there were only three in that 
number. Before the third number was published a melancholy 
catastrophe had happened. Seymour had destroyed himself by blow- 
ing-out his brains. The sudden loss of the artist put the author and 
the publishers to the greatest inconvenience. The work had achieved 
an immense success; had already taken a firm hold on the public, 
who anxiously awaited the appearance of each monthly instalment, 
and now it seemed brought to a sudden close. To find another artist 
was no easy matter at that time, when the style of illustration was 
to an extent new. They however succeeded, and the current num- 
ber appeared. It contained two plates only, and those executed in 
a very inferior style of art. We do not know who was the artist, 
but they professed to be ‘ drawn and etched by R. N. Buss.’ The 
difference in style between these and the preceding plates strikes the 
eye at once in turning over the early numbers. ‘ Buss’ evidently 
would not do; he received his congé; and in the next number— 
No. 4— the hand of a fresh artist is perceptible. There, again, are 
two illustrations. These plates are not signed; but are obviously 
by Hablot K. Browne, who as ‘ Phiz’ soon became identified with 
‘ Boz’ as the illustrator of his works. These details respecting the 
illustrations are of moment, in order that collectors may discrimi- 
nate between the early copies which are already of different degrees 
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of variety and value. In subsequent editions the publishers took 
the opportunity of cancelling the two plates in No. 3, and substi- 
tuting two others by ‘ Phiz.’ These were great improvements; but 
copies of the work with the ‘ Buss’ illustrations are valued for their 
rarity. No. 5 contained two plates signed ‘ Phiz,’ that signature 
being thus used for the first time. Subsequently the two plates in 
No. 4 were altered, and the plates of Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 have 
been slightly re-touched, but no marked difference is brought out. 

The expectations entertained of the possible success of the work 
by its original projectors appear to have been modest in the extreme. 
We have it on the authority of Mr. Aked that he received the first 
order for binding Part 1, and that it was for 400 copies only; so 
small an order that he was able to execute it himself in one evening, 
after the workpeople had left. The demand greatly exceeded this 
scanty supply ; but it was after the introduction of Sam Weller that 
the success of the work became unprecedented. It reached a sale 
of nearly 40,000 copies a month, and fairly took the country by 
storm. Nothing else was talked of; and the anxiety to discover the 
name ofthe new author who concealed himself under the odd nom 
de plume was universal; but only by slow degrees did it ooze out 
and become known to the world at large that ‘Boz’ was Charles 
Dickens. His reception by the public moved the author to issue with 
No. 10, in December 1836, a brief address; and as this does not 
appear in any edition of the work—not being intended to be bound 
up with it—we offer a copy as a relic or curiosity of literature. 


‘Ten months have now elapsed since the appearance of the first number of the 
Pickwick Papers. At the close of the year, and the conclusion of half his task, 
their author may perhaps, without any unwarrantable intrusion on the notice of the 
public, venture to say a few words of himself. 

He has long been desirous to embrace the first opportunity of announcing that 
it is his intention to adhere to his original pledge of confining this work to twenty 
numbers. He has every temptation to exceed the limits he first assigned to him- 
self, that brilliant success, an enormous and increasing sale, the kindest notice, and 
the most extensive popularity can hold out. They are, one and all, sad tempta- 
tions to an author; but he has determined to resist them ; firstly, because he wishes 
to keep the strictest faith with his readers; and, secondly, because he is most 
anxious that when the Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club form a complete 
work, the book may not have to contend against the heavy disadvantage of being 
prolonged beyond his original plan. 

For ten months longer, then, if the author be permitted to retain his health 
and spirits, the Pickwick Papers will be issued in their present form, and will then 
be completed. By what fresh adventures they may be succeeded is no matter for 
present consideration. The author merely hints that he bas strong reason to be- 
lieve that a great variety of other documents still lie hidden in the repository from 
which these were taken, and that they may one day see the light. 

With this short speech Mr. Pickwick’s Stage-Manager makes his most grateful 
bow, adding, on behalf of himself and publishers, what the late eminent Mr. John 
Richardson, of Horsemonger-lane, Southwark, and the yellow caravan with the 
brass knocker, always said in behalf of himself and company at the close of every 
performance: Ladies and gentlemen, for these marks of your favour we beg to 
return you our sincere thanks; and allow us to inform you, that we shall keep per- 
petually going on beginning again, regularly, until the end of the fair.’ 
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It would appear that about the May or June of the next year, 
1837, the appearance of the work was interrupted. How this hap- 
pened—-how one so methodical in all his arrangements could have 
suffered anything to interfere with the publication of such a work— 
Mr. Dickens’s biographers will probably explain. All the explanation 
the author gave was comprised in the following address, which was 


sent out with the July number : 
£186 Strand, June 30th, 1837. 


‘ The author is desirous to take the opportunity afforded him by his resumption 
of this work to state once again, what he thought had been stated sufficiently em- 
phatically before, namely, that its publication was interrupted by a severe domestic 
affliction of no ordinary kind, that this was the sole cause of the non-appearance of 
the present number in the usual course, and that henceforth it will continue to be 
published with its accustomed regularity. However superfluous this second notice 
may appear to many, it is rendered necessary by various idle speculations and 
absurdities, which have been industriously propagated during the past month, 
which have reached the author’s ears from many quarters, and have pained him 
exceedingly. By one set of intimate acquaintances, especially well-informed, he 
has been killed outright; by another, driven mad; by a third, imprisoned for debt ; 
by a fourth, sent, per steamer, to the United States; by a fifth, rendered incapable 
of mental exertion for evermore; by all, in short, represented as doing anything 
but seeking in a few weeks’ retirement the restoration of that cheerfulness and 
peace of which a sad bereavement had temporarily deprived him.’ 


In the same number appeared a curious ‘ Notice to Correspond- 
ents,’ which has now a singular interest : 

‘ We receive every month an immense number of communications, purporting to 
be “suggestions” for the Pickwick Papers. We have no doubt that they are for- 
warded with the kindest intentions; but as it is wholly out of our power to make 
use of any such hints, and as we really have no time to peruse anonymous letters, 
we hope the writers will henceforth spare themselves a great deal of unnecessary 
and useless trouble.’ 

The last part of the work was issued in October 1837. 

Meanwhile the popularity of Pickwick had gone on accumulating. 
It was seized upon as a subject for dramatisation ; and soon rival 
versions were being played at the various London theatres. The 
best and most successful adaptation was that at the Strand Theatre, 
under W. J. Hammond’s management. It played a hundred nights ; 
and the house opened its next season with an extended version of 
the story. Another proof of its popularity lay in the formation of Pick- 
wick clubs—convivial gatherings in which the members assumed the 
names of the characters of the work—in every town in the kingdom. 
Other indications of enormous success might be added; but it is 
not our purpose to enter into this branch of the subject, but simply 
to recall a few facts, and present a relic or two, which will have special 
interest at a moment when the thoughts of all are full of the great- 
ness of him who has suddenly quitted the scene of his triumphs, and 
will return to it no more. 


W. 8. 
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THE NAMELESS DEAD 


Way do you wail, O Wind? why do you sigh, O Sea? 
Is it remorse for the ships gone down, with this pitiless shore on 
the lee ? 
Moan, moan, moan 
In the desolate night and lone! 
Ah, what is the tale 
You would fain unveil 
In your wild weird cries to me ? 


A gleam of white on the shore !—’tis not the white of foam, 
Nor wandering sea-bird’s glimmering wing, for at night no sea-birds 
roam. 
Tis one of the drowned—drowned 
Of the hapless homeward-bound. 
Last night, in the dark, 
There perish’d a bark 
On the bar ; and ’twas bound for home! 


A woman’s cold white corpse—a woman so young and fair ! 
See, the cruel storm has entwin’d with weeds the wealth of her wel- 
tering hair ; 
And the little, the little hand 
Lies listless and limp on the sand. 
They had bound her fast 
To the wreck of a mast ; 
But the wild waves would not spare ! 


Look, how they bound and leap—cast themselves far o’er the 


shore, 
Striving to seize on their stranded prey, and carry it off once 
more ! 


Or is it remorse or dread, 
Or a longing to bury its dead, 
That makes the surge 
On the ocean-verge 
So incessantly howl and roar ? 
Seconp Sznies, Vou. II. F.S. Vou. XII. 
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Where do they list for her step ? where do they look for her face? 
Where are they waiting to see her once more in the old familiar place? 
Dead, dead, dead! 
In vain will their tears be shed ; 
For not one of them all, 
Alas, will fall 
On that bosom’s marble grace ! 


Why do you sigh, O Sea? why do you wail, O Wind ? 
Why do you murmur, in mournful tone, like things with a human 
mind ? 
Wail, wail, wail, 
Articulate ocean and gale ! 
For the loveliness rare, 
So pallid and fair, 
You slew in your fury blind! 


Let us bear her away to a grave in the churchyard’s calm green 
breast, 
Where the sound of the wind and waves in strife may never her 
peace molest. 
Though we cannot carve her name, 
She will slumber all the same ; 
And the wild-rose bloom 
Shall cover her tomb, 
And she shall have perfect rest ! 
TOM HOOD. 





ARAB HOSPITALITY 


To regard the Arab with wonder has long been the proper function 
of all European writers, and for some thousands of years yet the 
untamable rover of the desert will in all probability be an inter- 
minable source of astonishment. The interest, moreover, which we 
bestow upon him has little chance of ever being reciprocated. Our 
ways are to him objects of less curiosity than the doings of orang- 
outangs and chimpanzees are to ourselves; and all he requires of us 
is, to be let alone. He knows himself he is a wonderful being—as 
wonderful as the Great Pyramid, and a good deal older as a race. 
He despises your progress, your railways, your steamships, and your 
electric telegraphs. His tastes and his wants remain pretty nearly 
the same as they were in the days of Abraham; and his ways of 
satisfying them are pretty nearly the same also. His costume 
is still the same as it was three thousand years ago, and the very 
fashion of his wife’s jewelry is unchanged also since the days of the 
patriarchs. Mahomet alone, with the edge of the sabre, has been 
able to make some impression on his granite nature; but even that 
was of a superficial character. 

The French in Algeria have been trying their hands on the Arab, 
but not with much success. He still remains the same indigestible 
element to civilisation as when they went there. ‘ Put the tail of a 
greyhound into a straight tube for twenty years,’ said an Arab chief 
to General Daumas, ‘it will curl up again the moment you take it 
out.’ It is the same with the Arab. No art, no form of education, 
will change him a whit. ‘Take a Frenchman and an Arab,’ said 
the same individual; ‘cut them up into little bits, boil them in a 
caldron, and make broth of them; the broth of the Arab will no 
more mix with that of the Frenchman than oil and vinegar. You 
will find the broth of Frenchman and Arab separate.’ 

However, since we have no new solvent to propose on this in- 
soluble subject, let us descend from loose generalities, and consider 
a little the best feature of Arab life—its hospitality, taking as our 
guide in the main a late book of the same General Daumas, who has 
passed years in studying the habits of the tribes of the Sahara, and 
is an intimate friend of Abd-el-Kader himself. Hospitality has 
always been practised lavishly among the Semitic races, and with 
good reason, for without it almost all travel would have been impos- 
sible in the vast solitudes which they have ever loved to inhabit. 

Abraham, when he sat in the tent-door in the heat of the day in 
the plains of Mamre, and lifted up his eyes and looked, and lo, three 
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men stood by him, behaved towards them much as an Arab chief 
would at the present day. He ran to meet them from the tent- 
door, and bowed himself toward the ground, and said, ‘ My lord, if 
now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, 
from thy servant.’ 

Hospitality is, as we have said, a necessity in the desert. In 
the Tell and the Sahara it is, so to speak, the very tent-pole of Arab 
life. The religious nobility, the warrior nobility, the marabout and 
the djouad, the rich and the poor, the shepherd and the agricultu- 
rist, all put it equally in practice. The angels, Arabs say, do not 
frequent the houses of those who entertain not strangers. The best 
pilgrimage also, and that from which the best fruit is to be expected, 
consists in entertaining strangers. 

Strange to us, but very monotonous, is the life of the Arab 
douar, to which the traveller bends his steps to pass the night. The 
time of its greatest movement, however, is the hour of sunrise, when 
the great crimson crest of the sun starts above the desert horizon; 
for then all the inmates of the dowar awake to life. The Arab 
possesses no feather-beds, no spring-mattresses ; a carpet on the 
sand forms all his bedding. Moreover, were he a lingerer in his 
tent in the morning, the finger of scorn would soon be pointed at 
him—for prayer and ablutions, by the law of Mohammed, have to be 
got through at this hour; not to say that the morning air in the 
desert is considered the purest and healthiest of the day. 

No sooner, then, has the sun just lifted the edge of his fiery disk 
above the horizon, and the last stars faded out of the sky, than the 
programme of the Arab day begins. A light mist runs curling low 
over the convolutions of the sand. The watch-dogs, tired-out of 
baying at the moon, stalk round the tents; the horses, tethered 
close at hand, stretch their necks around with loving expectant eye, 
awaiting the caresses of the women and children ; the flocks bleat, 
and prepare to travel to the place of pasture; and the camels bellow 
loudly in concert as the Arabs emerge one by one from the tents. 

Each Arab casts an eye over his horses, his camels, and his 
sheep, to see that nothing has been stolen during the night; and 
then they all go, each to salute his immediate chief, his ‘ lord and 
master’ (sidna ow moulna), who awaits his clients seated in Orien- 
tal gravity on the ground. He greets his tribesmen one by one, and 
then proceeds to adjudicate on all their differences, with the assist- 
ance of the kadi, learned in the quips and quibbles of Mohammedan 
law. Complaints, replies, oaths, and counter-oaths begin to abound. 

‘O, my lord, the part of God!’ says sometimes a young wife 
whom her husband has neglected. ‘ Yes, my daughter, the religion 
of women is love. We will give a delay to thy husband ; and if he 
does not conduct himself better in future, the law will grant thee a 
divorce.’ 
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‘O, my lord, Yuseph, the son of Mohammed, refuses to give me 
back the sowing-seed which I lent him.’ 

‘O, my lord, Ahmed-ben-Salem will not give me back the 
horse which I lent him, and which has died by his fault on a 
long journey.’ ‘ Accused,’ says the chief, ‘what have you to 
reply ?’ 

In such disputes the Arab chief not rarely displays a sagacity, 
acuteness, and gravity well suiting his judicial character, and he 
well remembers the adage, ‘Patience is the key of success’ (Es 
seberr meftahh le feredj). 

It is rarely, of course, at such an hour that the traveller comes 
to the Arab tent for hospitality. It is usually hours after mid-day, 
when the tents have long been sweltering in the fierce heat of sand 
and sun, that he makes his appearance, and directs his steps to the 
first habitation of the dowar. When he has arrived within about 
thirty steps of the tent, he cries aloud, ‘ O master of the tent’ (Ya 
moul el kheima)! ‘a guest from God’ (Dif Rebbi). 

This is the invitation he gives himself; and for reply the master 
of the tent comes out and salutes him, saying, ‘Be welcome; all 
will be easy’ (Marhaba bik; Koulchi sahel aalik). 

It must be understocd, however, that the Arab rarely takes 
. the stranger to the tent in which he dwells with his wife. With 
the ‘Arab’s susceptibility about women, this is avoided as much as 
possible ; although even in his own tent the wife is always in her 
own compartment, concealed by a curtain. Some one then advances 
from the douar, and leads the stranger to a tent, which the owner 
keeps prepared for travellers—the beit-ed dyaf, the house of the 
guests. The stranger’s stirrup is held for him to descend from 
horseback, and the Arabs say to him, ‘ My lord, enter into thy 
house’ (Ya sidi, edkhol fi darek). 

As soon as the traveller has gone in, preparatory refreshments 
are served before him, bread, milk, figs, dried raisins, dates, and 
coffee, sufficient to stay his hunger till dinner is served. 

The horse of the guest is as well cared for as himself, he need 
not look after him ; he will be tethered for him in front of his own 
tent. One of the chief points of Arab hospitality is to take care of 
the steed of the stranger. The Arab’s horse is a pleasure to the 
eye and to the heart of the master, and his host will take care the 
two are in close company. Later in the evening, the noble creature 
will have water brought to him, and straw and barley, and a warm 
wrapper to preserve him from the cold of the night; he will be 
treated with all the more care since he is the steed of the guest—of 
the guest from God. 

The supper of the guest, that too will be served at last. The 
master of the tent, who has himself been looking after everything, 
takes the first dish that is brought and places it himself on the table 
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in front of his principal guest, and will say sometimes, if he will do 
him especial honour, ‘ Eat, eat, O my friend! this repast has been 
prepared by the very hands of the mistress of the house.’ 

What are the viands thus set before the stranger in the tent ? 
In the days of olden simplicity, a plate of boiled or roast meat eaten 
with salt sufficed for the Arab; but he has now invented for himself 
a cuisine, which proves indeed that he is capable of progress in the 
way of eating at all events. 

The basis of the Arab menw is, and has been for centuries, the 
cousscoussou, also called in different countries taam and messeefouf. 
The cousscoussou is made of wheaten flour, which has been ground 
in portable handmills by the women of the camp, and then passed 
through a sieve, rolled with the fingers, cooked by steam, and finally 
sprinkled copiously either with broth or with milk. The richer 
Arabs add to this preparation mutton, fowl, hard eggs, beans, with 
artichokes, sugar, dried grapes, and sometimes, when near the coast, 
potatoes which they purchase from the Christians. This is, as we 
have said, the national dish, perfectly suited to the climate and the 
habits of the people. Rich and poor equally delight in it, and 
they are never tired of it from one end of the year to the other. 
It must be well-cooked, and it is never eaten cold. 

The staple food, however, of the poorest Arabs is the dchicha— 
roasted corn—which they pound and then boil with butter; or it 
may even consist of roasted barley or beans which they pound also, 
and then wet with water, and they carry sometimes a supply of it 
in the corner of their bernous. 

In the way of such preparations of meal, the Arab also has the 
mermez. The mermez is made of unripe ears of barley, lightly 
roasted, and pounded in the handmill. These are then moistened 
with water or milk, and mixed with salt meat and butter. And there 
is also another compound called the cherchem, made of corn boiled 
in salt-and-water, with which they provide themselves when on expedi- 
tions in countries devoid of resources ; and by the aid of which they 
find they can the most easily dispense with all other kinds of food. 

The richer Arabs have, however, excellent bread, while the 
poorer folk content themselves with flat cakes of meal cooked hastily 
in earthenware dishes. Bread of new barley is a luxury for every 
Arab. For condiment the Arab not only has salt, but he makes 
abundant use of black and red pepper, of which the quantity he eats 
is enormous. It is the great delight and joy of the poor Arab: it 
replaces wine as a tonic; and when an Arab of the poorer sort leaves 
his tent to go to market to purchase provisions for his family, his 
wife winds-up her list of commissions by crying after him, ‘ And don’t 
forget the pepper’ (Ou ma tennsach el felfel). 

The butter of the Arabs from being cured in goatskins acquires 
a rancid flavour; which, however, as is the case in other parts of 
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the world, becomes preferable to that of fresh butter, by acquired 
taste. The Arabs, too, are passionately fond of all sorts of pre- 
parations of milk, and especially of curds-and-whey; they rarely 
drink the pure milk of the cow, and indeed esteem it injurious. Of 
goat’s-milk and ewe’s-milk they consume a great deal in different 
fashions. But of all sorts of milk the most prized is that of the 
camel, which they give even to their horses, esteeming it better for 
them than barley; and believing that for horse and man alike it is 
the most strengthening of all kinds of diet. 

Such is the broad and simple basis of an Arab’s meal; to which 
may be added, in the case of richer folk, roasted mutton (el kebch 
mechoui), or roasted fowl, partridge, &c. And Arabs are pronounced 
by General Daumas to be the first rétissewrs in the world. There 
may be also the kibab, consisting of pieces of mutton roasted on a 
skewer ; or the terbiya, a stew of mutton, with eggs and tomatoes ; 
el hhamiss, another kind of mutton-stew; el mekhetter, a fricassee 
of fowl, with garbanzos; the dolma, a dish of meat stuffed with 
vegetables, and seasoned highly with Cayenne pepper; or there may 
be el beraniya, one of the triumphs of the Arab cuisine—a breast-of- 
mutton cut-up in pieces and arranged with butter, eggs, wild-arti- 
chokes, grated cheese, and spices; el kabama, a stew of mutton 
again, to which parsley and onions give the prevailing flavour. 

Leaving unnoticed other dishes which form the pieces de résist- 
ance of an Arab dinner, it may be mentioned that soups also are 
not wanting to the hospitality of a rich Arab. Nor is the Arab 
pastry-cook altogether contemptible in the way of cakes and sweet- 
meats: the crowning glory of his workmanship is said to consist in 
the sebaa el aaroussa—the ‘ finger of the bride ;’ a sweetmeat most 
in renown at Bagdad, but which is said to be unknown in Algeria. 

The Arabs, moreover, eat fruit in abundance, and generally not 
quite ripe. Grapes are the most prized of fruit; then come melons, 
cucumbers, figs, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, apples, pears, cher- 
ries, peaches, apricots, dates. Dates ought to be eaten either with 
the cousscoussou or with milk, otherwise they are not wholesome. 

All account of Arab gastronomy would be incomplete with- 
out notice of the locust, which is the prawn of the desert; but 
which must be taken alive and killed by Mussulmans to be fit to be 
eaten by Mussulmans. They are stripped of their heads, their wings, 
and their claws, and then roasted or boiled with the cousscoussou. 
Horses are very fond of them, and for horse and man they are con- 
sidered nourishing food. 

Coffee is a luxury for the rich alone; the great mass of the 
Arabs never taste coffee. It is served with the grounds and with 
the foam of ebullition on the surface; and those who have become 
habituated to the Eastern way of preparing coffee return to the 
coffee of Europe with some disappointment. 
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Of such viands will the meal of the guest of the Arab tent be 
composed. Women, as is well known, never appear before strangers; 
indeed the latter, if he knows the rules of Arab etiquette, will never 
even talk of women to his host; and this not only out of regard to 
the host himself, but because the wife may very probably be on the 
other side of the curtain which separates the man’s compartment 
from the woman’s in every tent, and when jealousy would infallibly 
be excited by stories of too lively a nature about Ayesha or Nedjema. 
Yes, the Arab’s wife is in all probability there behind the curtain, 
curiously watching the stranger and his habits, after having super- 
intended the preparation of his meal. French officers, who have 
partaken of the hospitality of Arab tents, have in fact sometimes 
heard something very like a titter going on behind the curtain, 
which was supposed to be caused by the clumsiness with which they 
sat down to supper. For it is not easy for a European in tight 
pantaloons, and with straps, to assume the seat on the carpet in 
Oriental fashion without making a rather ridiculous figure in the 
course of his descent to the ground, as General Daumas found on one 
occasion when invited to dine by a powerful marabout—Sidi Mo- 
hammed benn Haoua. But the difficulty of tight pantaloons and 
straps was not the only one experienced by General Daumas ; at the 
moment of sitting down, he perceived that at the dinner to which 
he ‘was invited, there were no seats, no bottles, and no glasses— 
not even a plate or a knife or a spoon. There was no apparatus for 
dining at all; for the whole race of cutlers and manufacturers of 
crockery and glass-ware would infallibly have to take to another line 
of business, if the world were to adopt Arab habits. 

The dining-table, or rather dining-carpet of leather, the sefra, 
was laid in the middle of the tent on the ground, and there was 
nothing whatever thereon, when the guests squatted down on all 
sides of it, like tailors about to go to work. How was the French 
general, after having surmounted the difficulty of pantaloons and 
straps, to eat his dinner? He hit at last upon the plan of observ- 
ing his neighbours, two venerable gentlemen with white beards, who 
could not refrain at times from exchanging an ironical smile, which 
the general interpreted thus: ‘ How will the Infidel get on here ?’ 

The cousscoussou then made its appearance in a large wooden 
platter, and each of the guests plunged the finger and thumb of his 
right hand into the mess, made a little ball of it, and tossed it into 
his mouth. The general followed the example of his neighbours. 
After this dish roast mutton appeared—kebch mechoui—which was 
eaten with the fingers. At the end of the dinner—Arab etiquette 
requires that guests shall drink but once at the end of the dinner— 
water and sour milk were passed round in wooden and earthen 
bowls, and then a water-vessel and black soap were presented for all 
to wash their hands. 
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The rules of dinner etiquette of the Arabs may now be set forth. 
To the person who has finished drinking we must say, ‘ Sahha’ 
(Health) ; or ‘ Rouak Allah’ (Allah has quenched thy thirst ); and 
the drinker should reply, ‘ Nedjak Allah’ (Allah preserve thee). 
‘Allah irrham waldik’ (May God remember the authors of thy 
days). The grace said before meals is of this form: ‘In the name 
of God! O my God, bless what thou givest us to eat; and when it 
has been consumed, restore it again.’ 

Take care always in eating and drinking to use the right hand ; 
in salutations also be careful to do the same thing; the left is used 
for impure purposes, and only demons eat and drink with the left 
hand. Eat in a cleanly manner. For this purpose keep your upper 
moustache cut rigorously to the level of the upper lip, so that it may 
not slobber like that of the Tartar chief with his kowmyss. Don’t 
blow upon your food ; and when you leave the table say, ‘ I am satis- 
fied ; glory be to Allah’ (Bani chebaane, el hhamedou lellah). 

The Arab who entertains a guest of far superior rank ought not 
to seat himself at the cloth with him. He will remain standing, and 
see that his guest wants nothing. 

For behaviour when seated at table the Arabs have abundant 
rules of etiquette, consecrated by the practice of thousands of years ; 
and since good breeding is good breeding all the world over, it is 
not surprising that such rules are for the most part in strict accord- 
ance with our own, modified and added to, of course, by the different 
conditions of Arab life ; one of the first of such modifications being 
that the guest must not look towards the apartment of the woman. 

In taking place on the dining-carpet, wait till the chiefs and old 
men are seated. Find fault with nothing; eat of all which is placed 
on the carpet. 

Are you sad at heart? are you perplexed in mind? Conceal 
it. On both guest and host the duty is incumbent of allowing no- 
thing to interfere with the geniality of the feast. Ifan Arab has 
lost his only child on the morning of the day on which he has invited 
a guest, he will make no alterations in his preparations, but perform 
the duties of host with undiminished scrupulous exactness, and make 
no mention of his loss to his guests, who may, if ignorant of his 
bereavement, retire without a suspicion of his misfortune. Of such 
an example General Daumas was himself a witness, when invited to 
the tent of the Kalifaa benn Hhamed. On this occasion, however, a 
chance arrival made known to the calif’s guests the fact that their 
host had lost a beautiful daughter in the morning. To all exclama- 
tions and condolences the calif replied, ‘The affair of God must 
be accepted with closed eyes; with an affair of men one may en- 
deavour to contend’ (Hhadjet Rabbi, bessif nechobelon-ha; Ow 
hhadjet el aabd imkenn nedfaaou-ha). 

Give no orders to the servants, inquire not after any domestic 
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details, don’t give any orders about your horses or your followers— 
that is the affair of the master of the house. You should not even 
make any remarks about the furniture of your host, or about any- 
thing he possesses, nor suggest any alteration in the menu of the 
dinner. Never put any sweetmeats into your pockets; nor bring 
children with you who may ask for them. If your host is an aged 
man and tells you of his infirmities, listen gravely, and take care not 
to reply, ‘ As for me, every year gives me strength, and day by day 
I grow more active and strong.’ 

He who receives hospitality ought only to ask for the kebla— 
t.¢. the point to which he should turn to say his prayers, the direc- 
tion of Mecca; for he should fail in none of the duties of a true 
Mussulman, in pursuance of which he must also wash his hands 
both before and after the repast, and rinse his mouth with care. 

The Arabs have invented names for all the transgressors of the 
rules of dinner etiquette, a fact which proves both the universality 
and the antiquity of these rules. 

The metcharef is the gluttonous fellow, the insatiable, who turns 
his head round to see if more, and what, dishes are coming. 

The addad is the individual who counts the dishes with his 
fingers and points at them. 

The rechaf is the man who eats with such a noise as to be 
heard by his neighbours. 

The kessam is the horrible fellow who bites a piece of meat and 
puts it back again. 

The behhate is the greedy man who seizes on the piece another 
is about to take. 

The aaouam scoops sauce out of the dish with his hand. 

The mezid puts things in his burnous to carry away. 

The mekhallel picks—frightful to say—his teeth with his fingers. 

The merihh steeps his bread in the dish to get the sauce. 

The mefattech turns the meat over on the dish with his hand. 

The menachef puts his fingers in his mouth when they are greasy. 

The sebbaye turns the bits of meat he takes round and round in 
the sauce. 

The bekkar blows on his food. 

The djennab is the man who eats with his elbows out and dis- 
turbs his neighbours. 

The satrandji is the undecided fellow, who touches one bit after 
another before he can make up his mind. 

The mehindess is the guest who orders the servants where to 
place the dishes. j 

The dinner is eaten in strict silence; it is the performance of a 
religious duty; the meats (which have been prepared of animals killed 
in religious fashion), the dining-carpet—all are held sacred. After 
dinner, when the hands are washed and the mouth cleansed, con- 
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versation begins. ‘Who are you? Of what country are you? Of 
what tribe? Where are you going?’ If you like, you may reply ; 
if not, you change the conversation; which must be carried on in 
such strict decency that innocence would not blush at a word. You 
must not, moreover, speak of absent friends ; this rule is invariable. 
Indeed, how can you know what grievances, what causes of vengeance, 
may not have sprung up between the absent and those present? 
The women, too, are there listening; silence is best. 

An enemy, while under your tent, must be treated like a friend ; 
as soon as he has left it, however, you may lie in wait for him and 
kill him ; but this is said to be of rare occurrence. 

The host, moreover, must not observe his guests closely. ‘Take 
that hair out of the morsel thou art eating,’ said an Arab to his 
guest. ‘Since thou watchest me so narrowly,’ replied the other, 
‘ by the head of the Prophet, I will never eat with thee again.’ 

Nevertheless, a smart reply after dinner seems to be permitted, 
if we may believe the following story : 

An Arab was entertained by a dervish. The dervish put two 
cakes of bread before his guest, and then went to his kitchen to 
fetch a dish of lentils. When he came back, the bread had dis- 
appeared. He placed the lentils, and went for more bread. When 
he returned, the lentils were gone. ‘ More lentils, my good der- 
vish.’ The dervish brought more lentils, when the bread had again 
disappeared. ‘I have not got any bread, my good dervish.’ ‘ It 
is well; Iwill fetch more.’ The dervish thus made ten journeys to 
his kitchen, but he was never able to be quick enough to put bread 
and lentils together. When his guest had finished, conversation 
began. ‘ Where art thou going on leaving here?’ ‘To Irdan.’ 
‘What for?’ ‘There is a very great doctor in that town, and I 
am going to consult him. I am ill, and my appetite is bad.’ ‘Well, 
if it be so, and if he cures thee, by the head of the Prophet, I im- 
plore thee do not come back this way !’ 

When the guest wishes to leave, he announces his intention. 
His beasts of burden are prepared, his horse is brought to the door, 
and he is accompanied by his host to a certain distance. 

When host and guest take leave of each other, the guest says, 
‘ May God increase thy substance’ (Allah iketer kherek), or, ‘God will 
restore it’ (i.e. what you have expended for me) (Rabbi ikhelif 
aalik). The reply is, ‘Rohheu be selama’ (Go with a blessing). 
‘ Tlob saadek’ (Demand thy happiness). ‘ Telka el kher’ (May good 
befall thee). ‘Demand thy happiness’—that is to say, ‘ Look now 
to yourself. While you were my guest, your happiness was my 
affair; now it is your own.’ 

If an Arab receives a Christian, he will observe the same rules 
with him as with an Arab. If he is a fanatic, or if he is malicious, 
however, he has a hundred ways of playing tricks upon his guest 
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without violating the rules of hospitality. He will be strict to the 
letter of the laws of guest-right, but the spirit of performance will 
militate grievously against their efficiency: he will manage to con- 
found his Christian friend as much as possible with his Arab usages; 
he will have his food cooked with the most rancid butter that can 
be got; he will maliciously pitch his tent for him, where he will be 
sure to be bitten by mosquitoes, by the side of a stream or on the 
site of an old encampment; he will tether a newly-weaned camel 
close by him, who will cry for its mother the whole night long, or 
a male donkey, who will bray from sunset to sunrise; and in the 
morning he will come and inquire with such an innocent face and 
such polite salutations how his guest has slept, that the latter, if 
he is a wise man, will do no otherwise than reply, ‘ Excellently 
well. Allah irhham waldik’ (May God be merciful to the authors of 
thy days), and not give his host the triumph of reading any dissatis- 
faction in his face. If the Arab can no longer carry on the Djahad 
—the holy war against the infidel—this is a slight substitute for it ; 
and you may perhaps contrive to be guests with him in the same 
polite fashion, and he will respect you the more. 

The philosophy of Arab hospitality may be summed up in two 
phrases: ‘ Spend all thy substance rather than convert thy friends 
into enemies’ (Khesart el mal ou la audout sahhab) ; ‘ The master 
of the cousscoussou is worth a master of powder’ (Moula taam ki 
moula barroud); that is to say, you may increase your power as 
much by hospitality as by fighting. But on the avaricious man 
who conceals himself when the guest from God appears in sight, and 
lets the dogs bark at him, imprecations fall on all sides. ‘ May the 
malediction of God come upon thee as many times as thou hast 
hairs in thy beard! O, the villain! O, the Jew! No, thou art not 
of our goum !”’ 

There is a legend current among the Arabs which characterises 
in a very striking way the veneration with which the rites of Arab 
hospitality are regarded. 

There were two brothers: the one was a dervish, who for forty 
years had devoted himself to the worship of God in a mountain soli- 
tude ; the other was a robber on the highways,’and had killed ninety 
men. One day a stranger appeared before the dervish, and de- 
manded hospitality. ‘Go thy ways,’ said the dervish ; ‘I am alone 
here, and have nothing to offer thee.’ ‘ Let me sleep, at least, with 
thee ; I will eat and drink nothing.’ ‘Well, be it so; thou canst 
sleep.’ 

In the morning the dervish looked for his guest, and he was not 
to be found. The stranger had, in fact, gone off to demand hospi- 
tality of his brother the robber. He went to his tent, and cried at 
the door, ‘A guest from God.’ The master of the tent was away; 
but his wife came out: ‘ Be welcome, and enter.’ But the stranger 
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refused, in spite of repeated invitations, and remained outside the 
tent till the evening, when the robber returned. The robber was 
angry with his wife for not having prevailed upon the stranger to 
enter, and went and took the tent, lifted it up, carried it towards 
the stranger, and set it up over his head, saying, ‘Since thou 
wouldst not enter by good-will into my house, now thou art there 
by force.’ Supper was prepared and brought ; but the traveller re- 
fused all that was offered him, and when pressed, declared that he 
had made a vow never to taste food till he had partaken of a dish 
made with seven hearts. 

Now, the robber had nothing left but five goats. He kills the 
five goats: there are five hearts; two more are wanting. The 
robber had but two children, who were playing outside the tent. 
He killed his two children, and the dish of seven hearts was complete 
for the ‘ guest from God.’ He served the dish before the stranger, 
who said, ‘ Hast thou not two children?’ ‘I have two.’ ‘ Well, I 
will not eat till they come before me.’ ‘ That cannot be, my lord; 
for they are very young, and badly dressed.’ ‘ What are their 
names?’ ‘ Aali and Abd-el-Kader.’ 

The robber left the tent to hide his tears. Then the stranger 
called the children three times by their names, and they arose; and 
when the father returned to the tent, he found them full of joy, and 
seated at the supper-cloth ; but the stranger was not to be seen. 

Now, the stranger was no other than the angel Gabriel, who 
went up straight to Allah, and told him the story of the two bro- 
thers. And Allah said, ‘Return to him who has worshipped me 
forty years and refused thee hospitality, and say that if he worships 
me yet a hundred years, it shall profit him nothing, either in this 
world or in the one to come. And then go thou to the robber, and 
tell him that I pardon him all his sins, that he shall enter into 
Paradise, and that he is already a saint of the seventh class. The 
guest from God is God.’ 

Is there need to say that this indiscriminate way of giving hos- 
pitality has engendered for ages a set of graceless fellows, ‘ loafers 
of the desert,’ who almost entirely live by roving about from tent to 
tent? Nevertheless the true Arab still keeps up the old practice 
in all its integrity, but will perhaps revenge himself on a too-fre- 
quent visitor by saying, if occasion offers, ‘ For the guest of one day 
we knead this cake ; but for the guest of every day, what can we give 
him?’ ‘He who eats the chickens of others ought to fatten his 
own betimes.’ But the rule of Arab hospitality contained in the 
following lines is still obeyed to the letter by every true son of 
the desert: ‘If thou hast much, give of thy goods; if thou hast 
little, give of thy heart’ (Ila andek ketir, ati men malek; ila 


andek klil, ati men galbek). WILLIAM STIGAND 





THE POLITIC WAX-CHANDLER 
A Begend of Mexico 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


‘Caramba!’ exclaimed José Jamon de la Ycarregua, of the Calle 
Santa Isidra in the city of Mexico, wax-chandler. ‘ Caramba!’ he 
repeated, pulling off his sombrero, inspecting it, and replacing it on 
his head with a dissatisfied countenance. ‘Cré Caramba/ this 
country of Mexico is going to the Devil!’ The prefix cré could not 
be justified on any grammatical grounds, but it added force to the 
expletive which followed. 

There were naughtier words in José Jamon’s vocabulary than 
‘ Caramba,’ which is a comparatively mild form of adjuration ; but 
he did not care, being a respectable wax-chandler, and withal a politic 
man, living in good relations with the ecclesiastical authorities, to 
say anything of a decidedly objectionable nature. Indeed, swearing 
may be subjected to the nicest tests of good manners, and I know 
a lady who sometimes says, ‘ Dash it!’ 

‘ To the Devil are going los Estados Unidos de Mejico,’ José 
Jamon muttered once more, inverting the former order of his phraseo- 
logy. ‘To the Devil, al Diablo rubio.’ The Red Devil is a very 
terrible demon to the Mexican mind, well-nigh equalling in awesome- 
ness the dreaded ‘Gaspodin Tchort’ or ‘ Lord Devil’ of the Russian 
peasants. 

José Jamon de la Yearregua was a wax-chandler, and a politic 
man—hombre de pequetias palabras, pero de muchos pensamientos 
—but it needed not to be wizard to discern that the United States 
of Mexico were going very rapidly indeed to Mephistopheles. They 
had been tending Tophetwards for a very long time, almost indeed 
from the period when New Spain had shaken off her allegiance to 
the Castilian crown. José Jamon was well stricken in years, and he 
remembered a score of Mexican dictators. His recollection, perhaps, 
failed him as to the precise number of Mexican revolutions and pro- 
nunciamientos which he had witnessed, seeing that their name was 
Legion ; but in conversing with him on bygone events he would say, 
reckoning on his fingers, ‘Ah, that was in the days of the Cura 
Morelos, Almonte’s father ; that took place in the reign of poor Don 
Augustin Yturbide ; stay, Comonfort must have been in power then ; 
unless it was just after Santa Anna’s second return to power. You 
remember ; and then Bustamente was President ; long before Miramon, 
and our present excellent Gefe del Gobierno, the absolute Constitu- 
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tional President, Don Benito Juarez, whom Heaven protect!’ For 
blowing hot and cold as expediency prompted, and rendering implicit 
obedience to the powers that were, José Jamon de la Yearregua had 
few rivals among his countrymen. Had he been in England, he 
might have gone into the Church, and solicited with perfect propriety 
the next presentation to the vicarage of Bray. 

The Calle Santa Isidra leads out of the more spacious Calle de 
las Santas Tripas, and, as every one acquainted with Mexican topo- 
graphy must be aware, terminates in the Plazuela de los Angelos. 
Nearly every street, lane, court, and alley in this city of bandits and 
cut-throats has something to do, nominally, with saints or angels. 
José Jamon had kept a wax-chandler’s shop at the uppermost corner 
of the Santa Isidra—the south-west corner, looking towards the 
Portal and the Cathedral—for fifty years. Behold him, standing on 
his door-step, grumbling: a long, lank, gaunt, ill-conditioned man. 
His skin had the texture of that imitation of shagreen which the 
Japanese make from paper. (They are going to start a railway soon, 
from Jeddo to Osaka, those ingenious Japanese ; and, of course, the 
rails will be of papier maché, and the sleepers of cardboard.) His 
complexion was dun-coloured, in some places approaching to a choco- 
late hue, and was chequered on his forehead and just above his cheek- 
bones by permanent patches of bile, which secretion likewise held 
chronic possession of what should have been the whites of his eyes, 
of which organs the pupils were black as sloes, and coruscated in 
quite an Inky Way of twinkling. The veins of his neck and of 
the backs of his hands resembled whipcord; he had not an ounce of 
muscle to spare ; and this physical condition, common enough among 
the natives of Mexico, he owed to the rarefied atmosphere, to extreme 
abstemiousness in eating and drinking, and to excessive smoking. 
Europeans settling in Mexico do not often succeed in getting into this 
living-mummy habit of body. They have not gone through the 
necessary training; they will drink brandy-and-water, forgetting 
that two glasses of dry sherry are an ample allowance for a Mexican 
diner-out; and the end of it is generally apoplexy. Brandy ‘pawnee’ 
is the curse of the European in hot climates, and its abuse may be 
equally pernicious among mountain ranges. ‘Is not this place the 
White Man’s grave?’ I asked the captain of a West-India mail 
steamer once. ‘No,’ replied the friendly skipper; ‘ that is,’ and 
he pointed to the brandy-bottle on the cabin table. The heat of the 
day was sweltering, so we both took ‘forty drops’ more pleasant 
poison in the shape of fine champagne cognac and iced water. 
‘Another nail in your coffin,’ observed the friendly skipper as he 
took his ‘tot.’ I thought, when I went on deck, and looked at the 
white houses of St. Thomas baking in the sun, that some of us 
might need when we died as many coffins as Mr. Banting gives to 
& prince when he is buried—lead, inner oak, outer oak, Spanish ma- 
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hogany, and Genoa velvet to cover all. Iam sure some of us have 
laid in a stock of nails sufficient to decorate a sarcophagus for the 
Colossus of Rhodes. 

The hair of José Jamon de la Ycarregua was iron-gray, and cut 
close to his head for coolness; and neither beard nor moustache 
wore he. Let me whisper in your ear ere, ethnologically, I dis- 
miss him, that he was a pure white Spaniard, and had not a tinge 
of Indian blood in his veins,—a rare circumstance indeed with a 
middle-class Mexican. As for his dress, it was half a summer and 
half a winter costume—consisting of a monstrous sombrero of gray 
felt, rivalling a cart-wheel in the vastness of its circumference, and 
with its low crown encircled by a ‘ pudding,’ or hoop of felt, well 
padded to keep off the rays of the sun. But for its weight the pud- 
ding would be a better guard against sunstroke than a puggree. Being 
a respectable man, José’s sombrero was galonado; that is to say, the 
under part of the brim of his hat and the encircling ‘ pudding’ were 
curiously embroidered in gold thread and green silk with represen- 
tations of the maguey or cactus leaf, and of the ‘ eagle sitting on 
the nopal’ or prickly pear, which forms the heraldic cognisance of 
the Aztec Republic. He wore a round jacket of some shaggy ma- 
terial not unlike our imitation ‘astrakan,’ and which was profusely 
decorated with silver sugar-loaf buttons ; he was destitute of waistcoat ; 
his trousers were of white duck, scrupulously starched ; but a thick 
scarf of silk of variegated hues was bound round his loins, and the 
vest beneath his fine linen, frilled, and puffed shirt was of flannel. 
You must wear woollen all the year if you wish to live in Mexico. 
In the morning and in the evening you might fancy yourself on Prim- 
rose-hill in the middle of March. From ten o’clock in the morning 
until three in the afternoon no very great stretch of imagination is 
necessary to cause you to picture to yourself that you are in the 
stokehole of a P. and O. steamer in the Red Sea, in the middle of 
July. Is anything else necessary to show how José Jamon de la 
Yearregua ‘completed his costume,’ as they used to say in the 
three-volume novels? Yes; this: he wore patent-leather shoes. 
There is never any mud in Mexico city, save only in the rainy sea- 
son; and then nobody stirs out of doors except the Indians, who 
generally go barefoot. At other times, a lady may walk from one 
end of the town to the other without peril of smirching the soles of 
her pretty white-satin slippers. It is the driest place in the world, 
simply for the reason that it is situated on a mountain plateau 
many thousand feet above the level of the sea, and that the contents 
of all our City Commissioners of Sewers’ mud-carts would be dried 
up in an hour by rarefaction. With impunity, then, did José Jamon 
parade his varnished slippers, in the assumption of which there 
might have been a spice of coxcombry. The Mexicans are not only 
the most polite but the best-dressed people in the world. The 
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guerrilleros, or highway robbers, are dandified, though ragged; and 
murderers march to the garrote in white-kid gloves. It is notorious 
that the country is nationally in a state of chronic bankruptcy; yet 
an astonishing amount of gold and silver is apparent in the shape of 
ornaments on the garments even of the common people. Cosas de 
Mejico. They are, in many cases, as curious and more incompre- 
hensible than the cosas de Espana. 

But why, it will be asked, was José Jamon de Ycarregua, that 
nattily-attired Mejicano—that most respectable of wax-chandlers, 
that most politic of men— incited to utter the profane exclamation 
of ‘Caramba’? What was the trouble with him ? 

José Jamon’s affliction amounted to this—that his business had 
been constantly declining for a very long time, and seemed to be 
approaching an entire standstill. As a seller of wax-candles, he had 
been accustomed to drive a very lively trade in tapers and cierges, 
which he supplied to the multitudinous churches, convents, and 
nunneries of Mexico. In Holy Week he was accustomed to reap a 
harvest of gold ounces; nor were his gains habitually less gratifying 
at Christmas-time, when the demand for his tapers, to be used at 
nascimientos, was ordinarily immense. José Jamon had thriven 
on wax for the better part of his life, and it had brought him abun- 
dant honey. He had been long a widower; but there remained to 
him one pledge of his deceased sefiora’s love—he occasionally cor- 
rected her with a lasso or a stirrup-leather—in the shape of his 
daughter Pepita, now a sprightly brunette of some eighteen summers. 
José Jamon had acquired a very comfortable competence, when, 
in an evil hour, he was induced to invest his savings in the newly- 
discovered adit of a silver-mine in the province of Leon. The silver- 
mine turned out to be a swindle; and when, at the conclusion of 
twelve months, the entire concern irremediably collapsed, José awoke 
a sadder and a wiser man, and the loser of sixty thousand dollars. 
The world lay before him to begin again; but, unfortunately, it was 
not the same world as when he first knew it and made wealth out 
of wax. Mexico had gone to the Devil many times since his youth, 
but she had always managed to come back again ; this time it seemed 
probable that she would never return. Benito Juarez ‘ El Indio’— 
a cowherd, they say, in his childhood, then a pettifogging lawyer, 
then judge of the Supreme Court—had become, by an extraordinary 
‘ fluke,’ President of Mexico. He was the Corypheus of the ‘ Puro,’ 
or Radical-Liberal party; and the watchword of that party in 186- 
was ‘ Death to the Church!’ The enormous ecclesiastical property, 
which had hitherto been respected by every party however anarchi- 
cal, which had been uppermost in Mexico, was confiscated; the 
monasteries were suppressed ; and thousands of monks, who had 
not been of much service from a spiritual point of view, but were 
utterly useless in any secular employment, were turned loose on the 
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streets of Mexico. This was shortly before the intervention of the 
European powers in the affairs of Mexico—an intervention which 
cost Napoleon III. many milliards of francs and all his prestige. It 
cost Maximilian of Hapsburg his life. With the ‘Indio’ Juarez in 
supreme authority, patriotism and highway-robbery were at a pre- 
mium, and piety and the wax-chandling business fell to a melancholy 
discount. ’Tis true that mass and vespers were said every day in 
the churches ; that the nuns had not been interfered with ; and that 
there still existed a permanent proportion of devout old ladies, love- 
sick maidens, and superstitious Indians, always ready to purchase 
tapers to burn before the shrines of their favourite saints ; but these 
candles were of the cheapest—mere waxen dips. And moreover, José 
Jamon had rivals and competitors, who stole his trade away from 
him. Foremost among these rivals was an abhorrent German, by 
the name of Stoffelbaum: a fellow who had come out to Vera Cruz 
with a cargo of lucifer-matches, meerschaum-pipes, and Bavarian 
beer; who had worked his way up to Jalapa, where he had esta- 
blished an agency ; for the sale of antibilious pills—a bringing of coals 
to Newcastle it seemed in the outset; yet the speculation proved a 
very profitable one, for the Mexicans near the coast, in perpetual 
dread of the yellow fever, will buy any kind of quack medicines. 
Stdffelbaum subsequently had contracted to light the city of Puebla 
with kerosene oil; and finally had arrived in Mexico, and organised 
a vast candle-manufactory, the success of which almost broke the 
heart of José Jamon de la Yearregua, besides nearly making him 
bankrupt into the bargain. Were not all these troubles, political 
and commercial, sufficient to make the wax-chandler (although the 
most politic of mankind in general, and wax-chandlers in particular) 
dissatisfied and ill-conditioned ? 

Other causes of choler were working in José’s mind. As though 
he had not enough chagrin to aggravate his already superabundant 
bile, that mischievous little minx of a daughter of his, Pepita, must 
needs fall over head and ears in love with a ‘ Moussou.’ 

A ‘ Moussow’ in Mexico is a Frenchman, just as he is a ‘ Moz- 
zoo’ with the Russian peasants, and in England a ‘ Mounseer’ with 
our own vulgar mobile. The Gaul in Mexico is very cordially 
hated, and the dislike to him, general and individual, is of a date 
long anterior to the French intervention in ’62-3. ‘Un perro,’ a 
dog, and ‘wn Frances,’ a Frenchman, are convertible terms in New 
as in Old Spain. ThetifOussou of whom Pepita Jamon de la Year- 
regua had ~enamoured was a sprightly good-looking young 
fellow, as impudent as a cock-robin (the most impudent bird I know: 
the jackdaw is merely saucy; the raven rude; and the swallow im- 
pertinent), called Dubreuil; and, confound his impudence! he was 
the leader of the orchestra at the Teatro Yturbide. A fiddler, for- 
sooth, to dare to pay court to Dofia Pepita Jamon de la Yearregua, 
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daughter of a politic wax-chandler, who had had the honour to sup- 
ply the private oratory of his Grandeur the Archbishop of Mexico 
with tapers before the never-to-be-sufficiently-anathematised Stoffel- 
baum had cozened him out of his Grandeur’s custom by supplying 
his Grandeur with candles twenty-five per cent under the regular 
price! ‘Gavacho! hijo de verdugo!’ José would mutter between 
his teeth, when he thought of Stoffelbaum. He was always think- 
ing of this Teutonic miscreant. 

Jules Dubreuil—that was his full appellation—had put a climax 
to his insolence by formally demanding the hand of Pepita in mar- 
riage. ‘Have you any money?’ asked the justly-incensed parent, 
keeping his temper outwardly, but trembling with suppressed nerv- 
ous excitement. ‘ Not a claquo,’ replied the unabashed Jules. ‘I 
have nothing but my fiddle, my engagement at the Yturbide (it is 
true, the manager does not pay our salaries very regularly, mais, 
monsieur, j'ai ma jeunesse), and my liver is unimpaired.’ 

This was touching José Jamon on two very sore points: he was 
growing old, and the less said about his viscera the better. ‘Al 
Diablo ! he cried ; ‘ you, your youth, and your liver! You have no 
money; you are a bisonoso—a beggar. Get out of my house! 
This time I reply to your insolent request with my mouth ; the next 
time I answer shall be with my boot.’ 

The hardened Jules received this allocution with cheerful equa- 
nimity, and took his departure, humming the lively air of ‘ Mon ami 
Pierrot.’ José Jamon found a very curious love-letter from him in 
his daughter’s workbox (the old spy!) a few days afterwards. ‘I 
shall send you no more billets, my charmer,’ wrote the callous 
Moussou. ‘ Were I to slip them into the hood of your mantilla, 
as you suggest, when you are kneeling at vespers in the sagrario of 
the cathedral, some friend of your family might be on the watch, 
and my imprudence might lead to my being stabbed some moonless 
night by a gentleman waiting for me in a dark entry as I returned 
from the theatre. I do not wish to be stabbed by a gentleman in 
a dark entry. The constant heart that beats for thee, my Pepita, 
entertains a strong objection to being transfixed by a navaja. Nor 
shall I serenade thee under thy balcony, ma petite. That kind of 
thing is all very well for the opera; but I cannot racler on the 
guitar, and wouldst thou have me serenade thee on the fiddle? Be- 
sides, some friend of thy family might beim waiting to kick me, or 
to pour cold water over thy admirer. I d6*not:like being kicked ; 
there is an instinctive aversion in the human mind from being kicked, 
thus proving the immortality of the soul. Our aspirations are up- 
wards ; water is a colourless liquid, which becomes black when the 
human hands are immersed in it: I will keep it to wash my hands, 
and do not care about having it poured down the small of my back 
late at night. Keep up thy courage; I love thee, Pepita of mine. 
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I will devise means for subduing the tigerish ferocity of thy worthy 
but atrabilious papa, and thou shalt be mine. Jules Dubreuil, fils 
de veuve, électeur éligible, swears it. Thou shalt be mine ; and thou 
shalt see Paris the Incomparable ; and I will lead the orchestra at 
the Ambigu Comique, and become famous and decorated. Thine 
for ever.’ 

- And so, serpent, thou advisedst this treacherous Moussou—a 
coward as well as a traitor, for he did not even dare to follow thy 
advice—to drop writings into thy riboso during the sacred office ? 
Impious cockatrice !’ 

Yes, José Jamon called his daughter an impious cockatrice. 
It was strong language to use to a young lady; but what was the 
infuriated father to do? He might have had recourse to the lasso 
or the stirrup-leather, by means of which he had maintained his au- 
thority over her defunct mamma ; but the girl plainly told him that 
if he struck her, she would forthwith go and drown herself in the 
Canal de la Vega. So José Jamon contented himself with the 
threat, that if she entertained any farther correspondence with Jules 
Dubreuil, she should be sent to the Convent of the Black Nuns of 
San Luis Potosi—a dreadfully grim sisterhood, who practised asce- 
ticism of the most excruciating nature, wearing girdles of tarred rope 
set with fishhooks round their waists, and stinging-nettlessin their 
stockings. Finally, he consigned her to the custody of an old half- 
caste Indian woman, who was to officiate as duefia, and was in- 
structed to talk to her young charge about the saints. She talked 
to her instead about Jules Dubreuil, and fetched and carried mess- 
ages between the Calle Santa Isidra and the Teatro Yturbide with 
great alacrity and blitheness. Depend upon it, the heathen god 
Mercury was an old woman. 

Talking of Santa Isidra, there was a shrine of that saint—a 
Mexican one, and who, in the days of the Spanish dominion, had 
been in very high repute—at the corner of the street, and in the 
very wall of José Jamon’s house. Both shrine and shop had drifted 
into a very shabby and tumble-down ndition. There was a rusty 
grating before the niche which held the statue of the saint, and this 
had been useful in bygone days to protect from the mala gente, or 
evilly-disposed, the gold and jewels with which her person was 
adorned; but the trinkets had long since disappeared, the grating 
had been broken down, and its few remaining bars were as rusty and 
bent as the railings of Leicester-square, while some irreverent persons 
had even gone so far as to scrape off the paltry modicum of gold-leaf 
on the nimbus round the saint’s head. Her spangled kirtle was 
gone, her embroidered farthingale was in rags, her nose was broken; 
no lamp was kindled before her. She was a disendowed and dis- 
established saint, and might have cried, paraphrasing the incensed 
goddess in Virgil, 
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‘What nation now to Juno’s power will pray, 
Or off’rings on my slighted altars lay ?’ 


Nobody would. Don Benito Juarez and the Puros had played old 
Harry the Eighth with the Mexican hagiology. 

It was on the morning that José Jamon de la Ycarregua had, 
with the expletive of Caramba, expressed his opinion as to the ulti- 
mate destination of the United States of Mexico, that, as he was 
moodily withdrawing into his shop, he descried the abhorred ‘ Mous- 
sou,’ Jules Dubreuil, coming at his usually quiet and jaunty pace up 
the Calle de las Santas Tripas, and towards the Isidra. 

‘Scoundrel!’ growled José Jamon, clenching his fist and biting 
the end of a cigarito (I should have told you that he had been 
smoking all the time) clean off in his rage,—‘ Scoundrel! how dare 
he come near my domicile ?’ 

The impenitent Dubreuil not only ventured to approach the Ja- 
monian residence, but had the inconceivable hardihood to cross the 
threshold, enter the shop, accost the politic and outraged wax-chan- 
dler, and slap him on the back. A fiddler dare to slap anybody on 
the back! He deserves to be beaten to death with fiddlestrings for 
his effrontery. 

‘ Miscreant !’ gasped José, at once physically and morally out 
of breath through this assault, ‘what do you want? How dare 
you pollute with your noisome presence this home of virtue—’ 

‘ And the best wax-candles,’ the depraved Frenchman interrupted 
with a loud strident laugh. ‘Don’t be savage, old compadre of mine. 
My watchword is gente de paz.* You ask what I want. Well, I 
have two objects in visiting you. The first is, to beg your accept- 
ance of this remarkably fine Figaro regalia, one of a box sent me 
by an old friend who is managing the Tacon Theatre at Havana ; 
the second is, to talk to you on a matter of business—financial busi- 
ness, mi compadre—the wax-chandlery business, which, I under- 
stand, has for a long time been going muy mal with you.’ 

José Jamon groaned. He could not controvert the ‘ Moussou’ 
as to the decay of his trade. Nor was he proof against the offer of 
a Figaro regalia ; so, merely making up his mind that, if the pre- 
sumptuous fiddler dared to reopen the subject of his love for Pepita, 
he would seize him by the throat and strangle him, he accepted the 
cigar, and folding his arms, informed Dubreuil that he was ready to 
listen to him from a business point of view. 

The conversation lasted a long, a very long time ; and, curious to 
relate, when at its conclusion the violinist lit another cigar, the poli- 
tic wax-chandler shook him warmly by the hand and wished him luck. 

* Compadre means chum, crony, foster-brother, ‘ pardney’ as English work- 
ing people say. In the south of Old Spain always, and in Mexico frequently, when 
you knock or ring at a door the porter within cries, ‘Quien esta aqui?’ ‘Who is 


there?’ You answer, as a rule, ‘ Gente de paz’—*‘ people of peace ;’ meaning that your 
errand is of a pacific nature. 
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‘Luck to both of us!’ Jules returned cheerfully. ‘ Fortune stops 
away for a very long time; but when she does come, let us cover her 
chair with bird-lime.’ And away he went, humming the vivacious 
air of ‘ J’ai du bon tabae dans ma tabatiere.’ 

A fortnight afterwards the whole city of Mexico was thrown into 
a state of extreme perturbation and excitement by an occurrence to 
_ the truth of which a number of trustworthy persons could vouch. 
The excitement arose in this manner. An Indian pulque-seller re- 
lated to his compadre—likewise a gentleman of Aztec lineage, who 
dispensed bananas and mangoes by retail in the Great Plaza—that, 
happening to pass at early dawn the shrine of Santa Isidra, at the 
corner of the calle of that name, he had distinctly seen the saint 
raise both her arms and extend her hands as in the act of bestowing 
a blessing. As the pulque-seller was somewhat disguised with his 
own liquor at the time he made this statement, but little attention 
was paid to what he said. He reiterated, however, when he was 
sober that which he had said when under the influence of the fer- 
mented juice of the Maguey; and the story of the miracle at the 
corner of the Calle Santa Isidra began to spread like wildfire among 
the superstitious market-people of the Plaza and the leperos of the 
Portal. It was next reported, that a gang of convicts coming from 
the Presidio to their daily task of street-sweeping had seen the 
miracle, and, struck with sudden contrition, had fallen on their 
kmees, with a prodigious jangling of fetters, and solemnly promised 
never to do so any more—I mean, in the way of robbing the stage- 
coach and cutting people’s throats. The Indian population more 
greedily received the story, since Santa Isidra was an Indian saint, 
hailing from Mirimichiquiti, in the state of Oajaca. But there are 
many more people besides Indians and half-castes in Mexico who 
are superstitious. All the devout old ladies, all the love-sick maidens, 
all the non-cloistered nuns, flocked to the corner of the Calle Santa 
Isidra. Fortunately the saint approved herself a thorough patriot 
and hero, for, in open day, she bestowed ‘a blessing upon a regiment 
of national guards lately enrolizd by Don Benito Juarez. From that 
moment the civil and military authorities and the governmental em- 
pleados began to patronise her. The Calle Santa Isidra was blocked 
up for the greater part of the day by pious crowds. The saint occa- 
sioned what, in England, would be termed a revival. Pilgrimages 
were made to her shrine. The grating in front of her niche was 
repaired and richly gilt. A bran-new nimbus of pure gold, a new 
kirtle of damask embroidered with seed-pearls, and a farthingale of 
pink satin, were provided for her; and over her head were suspended 
four lamps, always kept alight, of massive silver from the Rosario 
adit of the Real del Monte. So great was the pressure on Santa 
Isidra, that a military post was established close by, and sentinels 
were mounted to keep guard over the popular saint. She needed 
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protection; for a splendid gold and jewelled bracelet was found thrust 
between the bars of her shrine one morning. It was an offering to 
the Beata of Mirimichiquiti, in the state of Oajaca. 

Need I hint to those who are acquainted with the oddities of 
superstition that the cultus of a saint is of little avail without wax- 
candles, and plenty of them? Long sixes, short sixes, long fours, 
short fours, dips, and tapers were burnt all day and all night before 
the shrine. It was bruited about that the invocation of Santa Isidra 
was an infallible remedy for disease of the kidneys—para el mal de 
rizones—and all the valetudinarians in Mexico had little figures of 
Santa Isidra modelled in wax, and dressed them up in satin and 
spangles, and fitted up little toy chapels for them at their own houses, 
and burnt wax-candles before the images incessantly. 

Where did they buy their candles? whence did the modellers 
procure their wax? Where but from the old-established shop of 
José Jamon de la Ycarregua, the most politic wax - chandler in 
Mexico ! 

He drove a roaring trade again, and made plenty of money. 
Just before the allied forces landed at Vera Cruz, his daughter Pepita 
was married in the church of San Francisco to M. Jules Dubreuil, 
artist-musician. The allies squabbled among themselves. The 
French took the whole weight of the expedition on their shoulders ; 
Puebla was besieged and stormed ; Don Benito Juarez ran away to 
Matamoras ; the unhappy Maximilian arrived, established his ephe- 
meral empire, was defeated, captured, and murdered; Don Benito 
Juarez came back again in triumph; but José Jamon de la Yearre- 
gua went on selling wax-candles and making money under the im- 
mediate patronage of Santa Isidra, sometime of Mirimichiquiti, in 
the state of Oajaca. He may be selling candles and pocketing gold 
ounces still, for superstition is stronger than bankruptcy or war or 
anarchy. It is as strong now in many parts of civilised England as 
it was when the Canterbury pilgrims set out from the Tabard at 
Southwark to worship at the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket. 

Jules Dubreuil and his pretty bride have not got as far as the 
Ambigu Comique yet. The impudent Frenchman, when I last heard 
of him, was making a great deal of money in travelling about South 
America with a marionette theatre. The mechanical excellence of 
his puppets is said to be really astonishing; and one of his female 
marionettes raises her arms and extends her hands in an astonish- 
ingly life-like manner. You might think that she was bestowing a 
benediction on the audience. 
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How little do we Londoners know of London !—as little, or perhaps 
a good deal less than many foreigners. Such an assertion may 
seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true; and the reason is 
plain enough. Those who wish to learn something of foreign coun- 
tries and foreign cities have to begin from the beginning, have to 
dive into books, digest histories, refer to manuscripts written in a 
strange language—in a word, have to work hard for the desired in- 
formation; a labour that necessarily implants all they acquire firmly 
in the memory. But it is far otherwise when we come to consider 
the history of the country in which we ourselves live. The most 
of us are content with that smattering of knowledge which we get 
in early youth drilled into our reluctant heads at school, or, what is 
worse still, that confused conglomeration of facts which we obtain 
in after-years from hearsay evidence. This evil—for no doubt it is 
an evil—is happily growing less every day. The number of inter- 
esting works that are now written, the able papers that continually 
appear in our periodical publications, the facilities for reading offered 
to the lowest class amongst us, and last, but not least, the uni- 
versal spread of education, are all tending to lessen this great 
anomaly. But more especially should we be ashamed of such ignor- 
ance, we who live in old London, the great metropolis of the greatest 
nation in the world, whose early history stretches far back into the 
past, and is so inseparably bound up with the gradual rise and ex- 
pansion of our country’s greatness. What stores of interest and 
knowledge lie hid under the stones we daily tread on! What stories 
of romance and chivalry, of sensation and horror, of self-devotion 
and piety, should not the old names we see so often before our un- 
conscious eyes recall to our memories! Nor is it only pleasure 
that we thus lose. History can teach us many a lesson that we 
should do well to lay to heart, and paints in faithful colours many 
a character we should do well to imitate or shun. 

Such being the case, let us see how much historical interest 
can be gleaned from a short half-mile walk from Downing-street to 
Somerset House. We are passing Whitehall on our right, and for 
a moment we will escape from the eternal whirl of omnibuses, carts, 
and carriages that are surging down Parliament-street, and, standing 
in the courtyard behind the hall, try to rebuild in our imagination 
the ruins of the past. What a history is here! If the soil on 
which we tread could but speak, what scenes could it not tell of! 
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Scenes of splendour and magnificence, of vice and crime, royal 
banquets and masquerades, court intrigue, secret marriages, public 
executions, the rise of prosperity and the downfall of adversity. 
Here stood, 700 years ago, the palace of Hubert de Burgh, the 
persecuted justiciary of Henry the Third’s reign. In 1248 it passed 
into the hands of Walter de Grey, archbishop of York, and from that 
year until Wolsey’s fall it bore the name of York House. Here 
lived in princely grandeur successive prelates, and here reigned in 
royal state the mighty cardinal himself. On these stones was reared 
the stately hall where bluff King Harry honoured his favourite at 
many a banquet, and, as Shakespeare tells us, took part himself in 
the masquerade. Through these courts thronged lords and ladies, 
high dignitaries, foreign ambassadors, the poet, the author, and the 
statesman, all anxious to catch but for a moment the approving 
smile of the great king’s greater subject. And here too, with im- 
patient step, entered the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk, the ready 
bearers of the great man’s doom. Down here, a little to our left, 
on the morrow of all his splendour, passed Wolsey to his barge on 
the river, and looking back for a moment on the well-known scene, 
bade ‘‘ Farewell—a long farewell—to all his greatness.”’ 

If we step into the late Lord Malmesbury’s house, that now shuts 
us out from the Thames, we may still see the remains of what was 
once York House. 

When Wolsey fell, King Henry seized the palace for his own 
use, and rechristened it Whitehall; as Shakespeare again reminds 
us in the following dialogue between two gentlemen, when Anne 
Boleyn was crowned at Westminster : 

“ Sec. Gent. So she parted, 
And with the same full state paced back again 
To York-place, where the feast is held. 
First Gent. Sir, 
You must no more call it York-place—that is past ; 
For since the cardinal fell, that title’s lost : 
’Tis now the king’s, and call’d Whitehall.” 

Again, other historic phantoms crowd upon the scene. We 
see up yonder staircase Ann Boleyn led in secret to the altar. We 
behold the great Hans Holbein from his silent studio, astonishing 
by his pencil an admiring world; and here stands once more, re- 
built in our imagination, the great artist’s entrance gateway, that 
towers in stately grandeur above the surrounding buildings. We 
wander through long corridors of rare paintings, the costly produc- 
tions of living masters. We pass down the Boarded Gallery, the 
Shield Gallery, the Matted Gallery, and linger for a moment to gaze 
and wonder at Holbein’s resplendent ceiling. From the pulpit in 
the royal chapel we hear Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, thun- 
der forth his celebrated sermon on the real presence in the sacra- 
ment, whilst the outraged audience clamour around ; a sermon that 
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cost the daring prelate the king’s favour and his own liberty. And 
now, from the windows that look westward on the royal park, we can 
see Queen Mary in regal state, on her way to be crowned at West- 
minster. And a little later, when her short day had ended, we sit 
in the tilt-yard surrounded by England’s fairest dames and noblest 
peers, and greet our virgin queen, as, with wrinkled face, red peri- 
wig, hooked nose, skinny lips, and black teeth, yet confident in her 
charms, she slowly passes with stately step through the admiring 
crowd. <A grand tourney is to be fought to-day. The Duke of 
Anjou has arrived from France, the accepted lover of our queen, and 
Whitehall once more puts on the splendour of York House, to show 
all honour to fortune’s favourite. Next to the royal throne, ‘the 
fortresse of perfect beautie,’’ we behold many a well-known face ; 
Leicester, Burleigh, and Essex, Sir Henry Lee, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Sir Philip Sydney, former favourites and future aspirants, 
crowd thick and close around, or join in the strife below. Here on 
the south-west side, reared for the occasion, stands the former ban- 
quet-hall, a miracle of art, so soon to perish. And now the tourney 
is fought and won, the feast is over, and the guests are gone, and 
with them France’s hope and England’s fear. Elizabeth, fickle as the 
wind, has also passed away. Tenacious of life and power to the 
last, it was here, in her cabinet, she used to be found dancing, at the 
age of fifty-six, whenever the Scotch ambassador was announced, 
so anxious was she to let her successor know the little chance he 
had of succeeding to the crown. Here too, after her death, were 
found stored up 3,000 different costumes, with which she endea- 
voured to retain the admiration of her favourites. 

But although the tourney is over, and Queen Bess no more, we 
- still hear the clarion trump, and still see the festive crowd, and join 
the ringing cheer that proclaims, from Whitehall steps, James king 
of United Britain. And now we stand in the council-chamber be- 
fore the assembled council. James sits fidgeting, anxious, and 
trembling in his chair of state; every face is pale with fear, and 
every voice is hushed to a whisper. The guards are doubled at the 
entrance-gates, and messengers arrive and depart in hot haste. A 
great conspiracy has been discovered, and Guy Fawkes is to be 
questioned by the king himself. Bound hand and foot, he stands 
before the affrighted council and calmly defends his intended crime. 
‘* Desperate diseases need desperate remedies’ was the only excuse 
he deigned to give for consigning king, lords, and commons to whole- 
sale perdition. The trial is soon over, and down yonder steps to the 
river—the same path that Wolsey trod some years before, when he 
too had been condemned—the bold conspirator is led on his way to 
the Tower. Years pass away; the old palace gives place to newer 
buildings, doomed, while yet unfinished, to perish in the flames—a 
wide-spread destruction that spared only a few ruins of old York 
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House to remind posterity where the great cardinal once lived. On 
the ruins thus created was reared this hall on which we are now 
gazing, a portion only of a vast pile of buildings designed by Inigo 
Jones as a palace for his royal master. Ill-fated monarch—how little 
he knew, as he saw the massive hall arise in all its grandeur, it would 
be in a few short years the stepping-stone to his son’s scaffold ! 

In 1625 the unfortunate Charles was proclaimed king from 
Whitehall steps, as his father had been twenty-two years before. 
Here he brought his lovely queen, with all her French priests and 
maidens ; and here in her private chapel was celebrated mass Sun- 
day after Sunday, in defiance of the national prejudice. The splendid 
ceiling that adorned the grand banqueting-hall—the present chapel- 
royal—was painted by Rubens when over in England as ambassador 
from Holland. Here too took place, between Charles and his re- 
bellious commons, many a stormy interview, with what end we all 
know too well. On the 11th January 1642 Charles left Whitehall 
for Hampton Court, to return once more—a prisoner. 

Seven years later he entered again the palace that had been 
his, where once he had reigned the peerless monarch of a peerless 
court, and from the centre window up yonder, that overlooked then 
as now the surging stream of human life below, he passed to the 
scaffold firm and serene. ‘‘I have a good cause and a gracious God 
on my side,” he exclaimed at the last moment, as he prepared for 
the fatal stroke. ‘‘ You have now but one step more,” Juxon re- 
plied. ‘‘ The stage is turbulent and troublesome, but it is a short 
one; it will soon carry you a very great way—it will convey you 
from earth to heaven.’”’ The king answered: ‘‘I go from a cor- 
ruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance can be.” 
He then gave his George to Juxon, and saying, ‘‘ Remember,” 
stooped to the block. So passed away the martyr king, and with 
him the historical interest of Whitehall. The rest is soon told. In 
1653 Cromwell summoned to Whitehall the Barebones Parliament. 
Here, too, the crown was offered to the great protector; and here, 
on the 3d September 1658, he breathed his last. A few months 
later, and Charles II. reéntered the home of his boyhood. In the 
reign of George I. the banqueting-hall was converted into a royal 
chapel; and, curious. to relate, in 1723 the grandson of Oliver 
Cromwell was married within its walls. 

And now we are out in the noisy street once more, and passing 
on our right Scotland-yard. Our readers, perhaps, have never 
realised the meaning of the name. They have come here to find 
lost umbrellas that never yet were found; and the only idea they 
have of the place is embodied in the late Sir Richard Mayne. But 
other visitors used to resort here in old days, who knew not Sir 
Richard Mayne, and never thought of policeman A 102. On this 
site formerly stood a palace, erected by one of our ancient kings 
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for the use of the Scotch kings when they came up to London to 
do homage to the English crown; and hence the name Scotland- 
yard. King Edgar gave it to Kenneth III. for this humiliating 
purpose ; and here Margaret, widow of James V. of Scotland and 
sister to Henry VIII., resided after her husband’s death. 

We struggle on up Charing Cross, and see before us, to our 
left, King Charles’s statue—the finest statue in London, art-critics 
will tell you. It has a curious history. Cast during the reign of 
the ill-fated monarch, it was never put up until long after his death. 
The Parliament, when Charles fell at Whitehall, seized it, and having 
naturally a strong objection to its existence, gave orders to a certain 
brazier, John Rivet, to have it destroyed. The man, with more 
taste than honesty, promised obedience, but omitted the perform- 
ance of the promise. He hid the statue, and produced some old 
pieces of metal in proof of his having fulfilled the directions of the 
Parliament. Nor was this all: the wily craftsman reaped a rich 
harvest from his dishonesty, for he made from the pretended remains 
of the demolished statue bushels of knife-handles, that he sold at 
good prices to both Roundheads and Royalists. Both parties valued 
them highly—the former as tokens of their saving victories; the 
latter as mementos of one whose memory they worshipped. In 1674 
the statue, having been found underground, was set up where we 
now see it. It was originally designed by Hubert le Sceur, a French- 
man. The sword no longer hangs at the king’s side: it was stolen 
when Queen Victoria was on her way to open the Royal Exchange. 

Somewhere hereabouts, nearly 600 years ago, the funeral pro- 
cession of Queen Eleanor deposited its sad burden, previous to its 
interment in Westminster Abbey ; and to commemorate that event 
a cross of stone was raised in her honour; and hence the name 
Charing Cross. Some old writers affirm—with more poetry than 
truth—that the name Charing is derived from the French chére 
reine—the cross of the dear queen : 

‘* Erect a rich and stately carvéd cross, 
Whereon her statue shall with glory shine, 
And henceforth see you call it Charing Cross: 
For why; the chariest and the choicest queen 
That ever did delight my royal eyes 
There dwells in darkness.” Peele. 

What a different scene the mourners looked upon that day, as 
they laid their royal. burden on the green turf by the roadside, to 
what we gaze on now! | Hardly a house was to be seen near. The 
winding road, as it descended to Westminster, was surrounded by fields 
and shaded by trees, through which arose, in all its splendour, the old 
abbey. To the left the river, old Father Thames, then as now, was 
hastening to the German Ocean, and over the windings of the flowing 
stream might be seen in the distance London as it then existed, 
the old spire of St. Paul’s glittering in the sun, and the white Tower 
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standing out massive and stately above the surrounding buildings. 
The atmosphere was clear and bright, and only now and then some 
fitful sound borne on the wind informed the travellers that they 
were near the metropolis of England. But now, in 1870, we find 
ourselves surrounded by endless streets of houses, deafened by every 
conceivable noise; no more able to see the Tower or St. Paul’s 
through the yellow fog that hangs upon the river, than to see the 
dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, and without the remotest shadow of a 
doubt as to our being, not only near, but in the very heart of Eng- 
land’s capital. The old cross, of which we have been speaking, 
was pulled down in 1647, and part of its stones formed the pave- 
ment before Whitehall. On its site, some of the regicides were 
executed in 1660: Major-General Harrison, Thomas Scott, Gregory 
Clement, John Jones, and Robert Scrope. 

On our left we see the name ‘‘ Spring Gardens.”” Here, in the 
reign of Charles I., a garden was laid out and used as a bowling- 
green. The name is derived from a jet or spring of water, which 
sprung up with the pressure of the foot. The following description, 
from the Strafford Papers, shows us what kind of place it was in 
those days: ‘‘ The bowling-green in the Spring Gardens was put 
down one day by the king’s command, but by the intercession of 
the queen it was reprieved for the year; but hereafter it shall be 
no common bowling-place. There was kept in it an ordinary of 
six shillings a meal (when the king’s proclamation allows but two 
elsewhere), continual bibbing and drinking wine all day under the 
trees ; two or three quarrels every week. It was grown scandalous 
and insufferable ; besides my Lord Digby, being reprehended for 
striking in the king’s garden, he said he took it for a common bowl- 
ing-place, where all paid money for their coming in.”’ 

We are now in the Strand, and on our right is Northumberland 
House, built in 1605 by the Earl of Northampton. A few years 
later it passed into the hands of the Earl of Suffolk, and was called 
Suffolk House. In 1642 the Earl of Northumberland married the 
daughter of the second Earl of Suffolk, and came into possession of 
the house, from whence its present name. 

The Strand used to be the old highway between the cities of 
Westminster and London. Along the river-side in old days were 
built the bishops’ inns or hostels, as the names we meet with at 
every corner remind us. Cunningham tells us that as many as 
nine bishops, at the period of the Reformation, had their dwellings 
here ; and Selden, in his Table-Talk, declares that ‘‘ the noblemen 
lay within the city for safety and security ; but the bishops’ houses 
were by the river’s side, because they were held sacred persons 
whom nobody would hurt.’”” Here is Exeter-street, named after the 
bishop of Exeter; Durham-street, where lived the bishop of Dur- 
ham. On the site of the present Somerset House stood three inns, 
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belonging respectively to the bishops of Llandaff, Chester, and 
Worcester. Arundel House occupied the spot now called Arun- 
del-street, and Beaufort-street takes its name from Worcester House, 
Henry Marquis of Worcester, afterwards Duke of Beaufort, having, 
in 1682, bought the ground on which it stands. Old York House 
used to stand on the site of Buckingham-street. When Wolsey 
was expelled from Whitehall, the archbishops of York remained 
without a town residence until Queen Mary gave Archbishop Heath, 
her lord chancellor, Suffolk House, in Southwark, which he sold, 
and bought in its place Norwich Inn, near to Charing-cross, called 
henceforth York House. In 1624 it was assigned by Parliament 
to the king, who made it over to the duke of Buckingham ; hence 
Buckingham-street. The duke erected other buildings on the spot, 
more especially the water-gate which now stands at the bottom of 
the street, the work of Inigo Jones. In 1649 York House was 
given to Lord Fairfax, captain-general of the army. The various 
streets that here run into the Strand all derive their names from 
King Charles’s pampered favourite. Villiers-street, Chandos-street, 
Duke-street, and Buckingham-street, all recall to our memories a 
page in history not the most pleasing or the most edifying. On our 
left we see Burleigh-street. Here stood Burleigh House, the resi- 
dence of the great minister, Sir William Cecil, afterwards made Lord 
Burleigh. In 1598 he died here, and his son and successor changed 
the name to Exeter House. Here once stood Exeter Change, and 
here now stands Exeter Hall. 

We are now approaching the Savoy, which lies on our right, 
between us and the river. In 1245, the uncle of Henry III., Peter 
of Savoy, obtained possession of many houses and much land in this 
part of the Strand, and erected on the site of the present chapel- 
royal a spacious mansion. Here, after the famous battle of Poic- 
tiers had been fought and won, the ill-fated King John was con- 
fined ; and here too, after his release, the unhappy monarch died, 
when on a visit to this country. In 1381, John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster, lived here; and the famous Wat Tyler, when in pos- 
session of London, from some special feeling of animosity against 
the duke, burnt the palace to the ground. From that day to Henry 
the Seventh’s reign it appears to have remained a ruin. In 1505 
a hospital, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, was established here 
by the king for the relief of the poor. Edward VI. suppressed it, 
but it was again revived by Queen Mary and continued by Queen 
Elizabeth, and became in her reign the resort of the worst charac- 
ters in London. At the Restoration in 1661 the great Savoy con- 
ference was held here on the revision of the Liturgy. The church 
of St. Mary-le-Savoy was originally a chapel to the hospital, but 
was made parochial on the destruction of St. Mary-le-Strand by the 
Duke of Somerset. 
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And now we have arrived at Somerset House, the destined end 
of our half-mile walk. Let us turn into the large quadrangle, and, 
shutting our eyes to the more modern associations that surround 
us, endeavour to recall the past. Here, on this spot, the great but 
unfortunate protector, Somerset, in the reign of his nephew Edward 
VI., raised a sumptuous palace, the completion of which he was 
never destined to see. In the height of his power and the zenith 
of his fame, when his will was law and his enemies trembled before 
him, he determined to raise a mansion worthy of his name. The 
inns belonging to the bishops of Chester and of Worcester were 
seized and levelled to the ground to make room for it. The great 
cloister on the north side of St. Paul’s, containing the ‘‘ Dance of 
Death,” and the church of St. John of Jerusalem, were blown up 
and demolished to find the materials wherewith to erect it. And 
for the same purpose the charnel-house attached to the cathedral 
was destroyed, and the bones impiously flung into Finsbury-fields. 
Nothing was spared that could insure the success of the under- 
taking ; but Fortune, as usual, proved but a fickle mistress, and ere 
the great builder could enter upon the scene of his triumph his head 
rolled on the block, and his palace was confiscated to the crown. 
The old story, so often repeated in the pages of history, the story 
of favourites basking for a while in the sunny smile of their sove- 
reign, rising step by step up the ladder of success, and then, when 
the highest point is gained, hurled to sudden destruction by the 
caprice of a master or the jealousy of a rival. 

In 1596 Lord Hunsdon was appointed keeper of Somerset 
House by Queen Elizabeth ; and twenty years later the name was 
changed for a time to Denmark House, by order of King James I. 
Here Anne of Denmark kept her court, which was, as Wilson says, 
‘a continued masquerade, where she and her ladies, like so many 
sea-nymphs or nereids, appeared in various costumes, to the ravish- 
ment of the beholders.”’ 

Here, in the following reign, the fair Queen of Charles I., Hen- 
rietta Maria, had a chapel built for the free use of the Roman- 
Catholic religion. The French priests and attendants who were 
thrust out of the royal palace at Whitehall, found at Somerset 
House a place of refuge until the wrath of the king was blown over. 
Underneath the stones on which we are now standing may be seen 
to this day the old tombs of those Frenchmen who died during their 
sojourn here. The palace appears to have been assigned to the 
queen for her particular use; for in 1632 we find her majesty taking 
part in a royal masquerade within its still unfinished apartments. | 
Prynne, the sturdy Puritan, owed the loss of his ears to this mas- 
querade, for his Histriomastix appeared the following day, and a cer- 
tain sentence not very complimentary to female actors appearing in it, 
he was condemned to lose the above-named useful appendages. Here, 
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in 1652, the great architect Inigo Jones breathed his last; and 
here, six years later, the body of the arch-regicide, Oliver Crom- 
well, lay in state. When the happy monarch, who ‘never said a 
foolish thing, and never did a wise one,” once more regained his 
throne, his mother, the dowager queen, returned to her old palace 
at Somerset House, and for five years kept court there. During 
this period she made great alterations and improvements, which 
Waller, the celebrated poet, commemorated in these lines : 
‘* Constant to England in your love 

As birds are to their wonted grove ; 

Though by rude hands their nests are spoil’d, 

There the next spring again they build.” 
"In 1665 the ill-used Catherine of Braganza resided here until 
she returned to her native country after the death of her faithless 
husband. 

In October 1678 Sir Edmundsbury Godfrey, the great Protes- 
tant martyr, so the story goes, was murdered within these walls. 
The witnesses against his supposed murderers declared that he was 
waylaid and inveigled into the palace under the pretence of keeping 
the peace between two servants that were fighting; that he was 
strangled, his neck broke, and his own sword run through his body, 
and that he was kept four days before they ventured to remove him, 
and was then taken in a sedan chair to Primrose-hill. Popular 
fury ran high against the suspected murderers, and the men were 
executed, asserting their innocence to the moment of death. 

From this period to 1763 the palace was used for the enter- 
tainment of foreign envoys. French, Dutch, Russian, and Venetian 
ambassadors followed each other in rapid succession, and held high 
revel in these stately halls. 

And here the history of the old building ends, and with it the 
interest of the spot. The modern building, though a handsome 
pile, has no great or romantic association connected with it. It 
was erected in 1776 by Sir William Chambers, and has been used 
ever since for public offices. Perhaps the most interesting incident 
connected with it is the fact that here, from 1780 to 1830, the 
Royal Academy of Arts displayed its treasures, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds delivered his last and best lecture. 

I must now conclude. What I have written has been but a 
sketchy and incomplete outline of certain historical events connected 
with our walk up the Strand. It is but one page out of thousands 
that might be written upon the ruins of old London; but yet, though 
sketchy and incomplete, I hope I have succeeded in pointing out 
clearly to my readers the rich mine of gold that lies at our feet, 
only waiting to be explored. 

FREDERICK T. MONRO. 
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CuapreR I. Tae Gzorce anp Dragon. 


THE pretty little town of Golden Friars—standing by the margin 
of the lake, hemmed round by an amphitheatre of purple moun- 
tain, rich in tint and furrowed by ravines, high in air, when the tall 
gables and narrow windows of its ancient graystone houses, and the 
tower of the old church, from which every evening the curfew still 
rings, show silvery-white in the moonbeams, and the black elms that 
stand round throw moveless shadows upon the short level grass—is 
one of the most singular and beautiful sights I have ever seen. 

There it rises, ‘as from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand,’ 
looking so light and filmy, that you could scarcely believe it more 
than a picture reflected on the thin mist of night. 

On such a still summer night the moon shone splendidly upon 
the front of the George and Dragon, the comfortable graystone inn 
of Golden Friars, with the grandest specimen of the old inn-sign, 
perhaps, left in England. It looks right across the lake; the road 
that skirts its margin running by the steps of the hall-door, oppo- 
site to which, at the other side of the road, between two great posts, 
and framed in a fanciful wrought-iron border splendid with gilding, 
swings the famous picture of St. George and the Dragon, gorgeous 
with colour and gold. 

In the great room of the George and Dragon, three or four of 
the old habitués of that cozy lounge were refreshing a little after 
the fatigues of the day. 

This is a comfortable chamber, with an oak wainscot ; and when- 
ever in summer months the air is sharp enough, as on the present 
occasion, a fire helped to light it up; which fire, being chiefly wood, 
made a pleasant broad flicker on panel and ceiling, and yet did not 

gmake the room too hot. 

On one side sat Doctor Torvey, the doctor of Golden Friars, 
who knew the weak point of every man in the town, and what me- 
dicine agreed with each inhabitant—a fat gentleman, with a jolly 
laugh and an appetite for all sorts of news, big and little, and who 
liked a pipe, and made a tumbler of punch at about this hour, with 
a bit of lemon-peel in it. Beside him sat William Peers, a thin old 
gentleman, who had lived for more than thirty years in India, and 
was quiet and benevolent, and the last man in Golden Friars who 
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wore a pigtail. Old Jack Amerald, an ex-captain of the navy, 
with his short -stout leg on a chair, and its wooden companion 
beside it, sipped his grog, and bawled in the old-fashioned navy 
way, and called his friends his ‘ hearties.’ In the middle, opposite 
the hearth, sat deaf Tom Hollar, always placid, and smoked his 
pipe, looking serenely at the fire. And the landlord of the George 
and Dragon every now and then strutted in, and sat down in the 
high-backed wooden arm-chair, according to the old-fashioned re- 
publican ways of the place, and took his share in the talk gravely, 
and was heartily welcome. 

‘ And so Sir Bale is coming home at last,’ said the Doctor. ‘ Tell 
us any more you heard since.’ 

‘ Nothing,’ answered Richard Turnbull, the host of the George. 
‘ Nothing to speak of; only ‘tis: certain sure, and so mnt the old 
house won’t look so dowly now.’ 

‘Twyne says the estate owes a good capful o’ money by this - 
time, hey ?’ said the Doctor, lowering his voice and winking. 

‘ Weel, they do say he’s been nout at dow. I don’t mind say- 
ing so to you, mind, sir, where all’s friends together; but he’ll get 
that right in time.’ 

‘More like to save here than where he is,’ said the Doctor with 
another grave nod. 

‘He does very wisely,’ said Mr. Peers, having blown out a thin 
stream of smoke, ‘and creditably, to pull-up in time. He’s coming 
here to save a little, and perhaps he’ll marry; and it is the more 
creditable, if, as they say, he dislikes the place, and would prefer 
staying where he is.’ 

And having spoken thus gently, Mr. Peers resumed his pipe 
cheerfully. 

‘No, he don’t like the place; that is, I’m told he didn’t,’ said 
the innkeeper. 

‘ He hates it,’ said the Doctor with another dark nod. 

‘And no wonder, if all’s true I’ve heard,’ cried old Jack Ame- 
rald. ‘ Didn’t he drown a woman and her child in the lake ?’ 

‘Hollo! my dear boy, don’t let them hear you say that; you’re 
all in the clouds.’ 

‘ By Jen!’ exclaimed the landlord after an alarmed silence, with 
his mouth and eyes open, and his pipe in his hand, ‘ why, sir, I pays 
rent for the house up there. I’m thankful—dear knows, I am thank- 
ful—we’re all to ourselves !’ 

Jack Amerald put his foot on the floor, leaving his wooden leg 
in its horizontal position, and looked round a little curiously. 

‘Well, if it wasn’t him, it was some one else. I’m sure it 
happened up at Mardykes. I took the bearings on the water my- 
self from Glads Scaur to Mardykes Jetty, and from the George and 
Dragon sign down here—down to the white house under Forrick 
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Fells. I could fix a buoy over the very spot. Some one here told 
me the bearings, I’d take my oath, where the body was seen; and 
yet no boat could ever come up with it; and that was queer, you 
know, so I clapt it down in my log.’ 

‘Ay, sir, there was some flummery like that, Captain,’ said 
Turnbull ; ‘for folk will be gabbin’. But ’twas his grandsire was 
talked :o’, not him; and ’twould play the hangment wi’ me doun 
here, if *twas thought there was stories like that passin’ in the 
George and Dragon.’ 

‘Well, his grandfather; *twas all one to the woman, I take it.’ 

‘ There never was no proof, Captain, no more than smoke; and 
the family up at Mardykes wouldn’t allow the king to talk o’ them 
like that, sir; for though they be lang ceod that had most right to 
be angered in the matter, there’s none o’ the name but would be half 
daft to think ’twas still believed, and he full out as mich as any. 
Not that I need care more than another, though they do say he’s 
a bit frowsy and short-waisted ; for he can’t shouther me out o’ the 
George while I pay my rent, till nine hundred and ninety-nine year 
be rin oot; and a man, be he ne’er sa het, has time to cool before 
then. But there’s no good quarrellin’ wi’ teathy folk; and it may 
lie in his way to do the George mony an ill turn, and mony a gude 
one; an’ it’s only fair to say it happened a long way before he was 
born, and there’s no good in vexin’ him; and I lay ye a pound, 
Captain, the Doctor hods wi’ me.’ 

The Doctor, whose business was also sensitive, nodded; and 
then he said, ‘ But for all that, the story’s old, Dick Turnbull— 
older than you or I, my jolly good friend.’ 

‘ And best forgotten,’ interposed the host of the George. 

‘Ay, best forgotten; but that it’s not like to be,’ said the 
Doctor, plucking up courage. ‘ Here’s our ‘friend the Captain has 
heard it; and the mistake he has made shows there’s one thing 
worse than its being quite remembered, and that is, its being half 
remembered. We can’t stop people talking; and a story like that 
will see us all off the hooks, and be in folks’ mouths as strong as 
ever.’ 

‘Ay; and now I think on it, *twas Dick Harman that has the 
boat down there—an old tar like-myself—that told me that yarn. 

@/ was trying for pike, and he pulled me over the place, and that’s 
how I came to hear it.—I say, Tom, my hearty, serve us out an- 
other glass of brandy, will you ?’ shouted the Captain’s voice as the 
waiter crossed the room; and that florid and grizzled naval hero 
clapped his leg again on the chair by its wooden companion, which 
he was wont to call his jury-mast. 

‘Well, I do believe it will be spoke of longer than we are like 
to hear; and I don’t much matter the story, if it baint told o’ the 
wrong man.’ Here he touched his tumbler with the spoon, indi- 
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cating by that little ring that Tom, who had returned with the 
Captain’s grog, was to replenish it with punch. ‘And Sir Bale is 
like to be a friend to this house. I don’t see no reason why he 
shouldn’t. The George and Dragon has bin in our family ever since 
the reign of King Charles the Second. It was William Turnbull 
in that time, which they called it the Restoration, he taking the lease 
from Sir Tony Mardykes that was then. They was but knights 
then. They was made baronets first in the reign of King George 
the Second ; you may see it in the list of the baronets and the no- 
bility. The lease was made to William Turnbull, which came from 
London; and he built the stables, which they was out o’ repair, as 
you may read to this day in the lease ; and the house has never had 
but one sign since—the George and Dragon, it is pretty well known 
in England—and one name to its master. It has been owned by 
a Turnbull from that day to this, and they have not been counted 
bad men.’ A murmur of applause testified the assent of his guests. 
‘They has been steady church-goin’ folk, and brewed good drink, 
and maintained the best o’ characters, hereaways and farther off too, 
though ’tis I, Richard Turnbull, that says it; and while they pay 
their rent, no man has power to put them out; for their title’s as 
good to the George and Dragon, and the two fields, and the croft, 
and the grazing o’ their kye on the green, as Sir Bale Mardykes to 
the -Hall up there and estate. So ’tis nout to me, except in the 
way o’ friendliness, what the family may think o’ me ; only the George 
and they has always been kind and friendly, and I don’t want to 
break the old custom.’ 

‘Well said, Dick!’ exclaimed Doctor Torvey; ‘I hold to your 
conclusion ; but there ain’t a soul here but ourselves—and we're all 
friends, and you are your own master—and, hang it, you'll tell us 
that story about the drowned woman, as you heard it from your 
father long ago.’ 

‘Ay, do, and keep us to our liquor, my hearty!’ cried the 
Captain. 

Mr. Peers looked his entreaty ; and deaf Mr. Hollar, having no 
interest in the petition, was at least a safe witness, and, with his 
pipe in his lips, a cozy piece of furniture. 

Richard Turnbull had his purrch beside him ; he looked over his 
shoulder. The door was closed, the fire was cheery, and the punch » 
was fragrant, and all friendly faces about him. So said he: 

‘Gentlemen, as you’re pleased to wish it, I don’t see no great 
harm in it; and at any rate, ’twill prevent mistakes. It is more 
than ninety years since. My father was but a boy then; and many 
a time I heard him tell it in this very room.’ 

And looking into his glass he mused, and stirred his punch 
slowly. 
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CuapTer II. 


THE DROWNED WOMAN. 


‘Ir ain’t much ofa homminy,’ said the host of the George. 
‘T’ll not keep you long over it, gentlemen. There was a handsome 
young lady, Miss Mary Feltram o’ Cloostedd by name. She was 
the last o’ that family; they had gone very poor. There’s but the 
walls o’ the house left now: grass growing in the hall, and ivy over 
the gables ; there’s no one livin’ has ever hard tell o’ smoke out o’ 
they chimblies. It stands on t’other side o’ the lake, on the level, 
wi’ a deal o’ a’ad trees behint and aside it, at the gap o’ the clough, 
under the pike o’ Maiden Fells. Ye may see it wi’ a spyin’-glass 
from the boat-bield at Mardykes Hall.’ 

‘ I’ve been there fifty times,’ said the Doctor. 

‘ Well, there was dealin’s betwixt the two families ; and there’s 
good and bad in every family; but the Mardykes, in them days, 
was a wild lot. And when old Feltram o’ Cloostedd died, and the 
young lady his daughter was left a ward o’ Sir Jasper Mardykes— 
an ill day for her, poor lass !—twenty year older than her he was, 
an’ more ; and nothin’ about him, they say, to make any one like 
or love him, ill-faur’d and little and dow.’ 

‘ Dow—that’s gloomy,’ Doctor Torvey instructed the Captain, 
aside. 

‘ But, they do say, they has an old blud-stean ring in the family 
that has a charm in’t; and happen how it might, the poor lass fell 
in love wi’ him. Some said they was married. Some said it hang’d 
i’ the bell-ropes, and never had the priest’s blessing ; but anyhow, 
married or no, there was talk enough amang the folk, and out o’ 
doors she would na budge. And there was two wee barns ; and she 
prayed him hard to confess the marriage, poor thing! But ’twas 
a bootlese bene, and he would not allow they should bear his name, 
but their mother’s; he was a hard man, and hed the bit in his 
teeth, and went his ain gait. And having tired of her, he took in 
his head to marry a lady of the Barnets, and it behoved him to be 
shut o’ her and her children; and so she nor them was’ seen no 
more at Mardykes Hall. And the eldest, a boy, was left in care 
of my grandfather’s father here in the George.’ 

; ‘That queer Philip Feltram that’s travelling with Sir Bale so 
long is a descendant of his ?’ said the Doctor. 

‘ Grandson,’ observed Mr. Peers, removing his pipe for a mo- 
ment; ‘and he is the last of that stock.’ 

‘Well, no one could tell where she was gone to. Some said 
to distant parts, some said to the madhouse, some one thing, some 
another ; but neither she nor the barn was ever seen or spoke to by 
the folk at Mardykes in life again. There was one Mr. Wigram that 
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lived in them times down at Moultry, and had sarved, like the Cap- 
tain here, in the king’s navy in his day; and early of a morning 
down he comes to the town here for a boat, sayin’ he was looking 
toward Snakes Island through his spyin’-glass, and he seen a woman 
about a hundred and fifty yards outside of it; the Captain here has 
heard the bearings right enough. From her hips upward she was 
stark and straight out o’ the water, and a baby in her arms. Well, 
no one else could see it, nor he neither, when they went down to 
the boat. But next morning he saw the same thing, and the boat- 
man saw it too; and they rowed for it, both pulling might and main ; 
but after a mile or so they could see it no more, and gave over. 
The next that saw it was the vicar, I forget his name now—but he 
was up the lake to a funeral at Mortlock Church ; and coming back 
by moonlight with a bit of a sail up, just passin’ Snakes Island, 
what should they hear on a sudden but a wowl like a death-cry, 
shrill and bleak, as made the very blood hoot in their veins; and 
looking along the water not a hundred yards away, they saw the 
same grizzled sight in the moonlight ; so they turned the tiller, and 
came near enough to see her face—blea it was, and drenched wi’ 
water—and she was above the lake to her middle, stiff as a post, 
holdin’ the weeny barn out to them, and flyrin’ [smiling scornfully] 
on them as they drew nigh her. They were half-frighted, not know- 
ing what to make of it; but passing as close as the boatman could 
bring her side, the vicar stretched over the gunwale to catch her, 
and she bent forward, pushing the dead bab forward; and as she 
did, on a sudden she gave another yell that scared them, and they 
saw her no more. "T'was no livin’ woman, for she couldn’t rise that 
height above the water, as they well knew when they came to think ; 
and they knew it was a dobby they saw; and ye may be sure they 
didn’t spare prayer and blessin’, and went on their course straight 
before the wind; for neither would a-took the worth o’ all Mar- 
dykes to look sich a freetin’ i’ the face again. “Twas seen another 
time by market-folk crossin’ fra Gyllenston in the self-same place ; 
and Snakes Island got a bad neam, and none cared to go nar it after 
nightfall.’ 

‘Do you know anything of that Feltram that has been with 
him abroad ?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘ They say he’s no good at anything—a harmless mafflin ; he 
was a lang gaumless gawky when he went awa,’ said Richard Turn- 
bull. ‘The Feltrams and the Mardykes was sib, ye know; and that 
made what passed in the misfortune o’ that young lady spoken of 
all the harder; and this poor young man ye speak of is grandson 
o’ the lad that was put here in care o’ my grandfather.’ 

‘ Great-grandson. His father was grandson,’ said Mr. Peers ; 
‘he held a commission in the army, and died in the West Indies. 
This Philip Feltram is the last of that line—illegitimate, you know, 
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it is held—and the little that remained of the Feltram property went 
nearly fourscore years ago to the Mardykes, and this Philip is main- 
tained by Sir Bale; it is pleasant, notwithstanding all the stories 
one hears, gentlemen, that the only thing we know of him for cer- 
tain should be so creditable to his kindness.’ 

‘ To be sure,’ acquiesced Mr. Turnbull. 

While they talked, the horn sounded, and the mail-coach drew 
up at the door of the George and Dragon to set down a passenger 
and iis luggage. 

Dick Turnbull rose and went out to the hall with careful bustle, 
and Doctor Torvey followed as far as the door, which commanded a 
view of it, and saw several trunks cased in canvas pitched into the 
hall, and by careful Tom and a boy lifted one on top of the other, 
behind the corner of the banister. It would have been below the 
dignity of his cloth to go out and read the labels on these, or the 
Doctor would have done otherwise, so great was his curiosity. 


Cuaptrer ITT. 
PHILIP FELTRAM. 


THE new guest was now in the hall of the George, and Doctor 
Torvey could hear him talking with Mr. Turnbull. Being himself 
one of the dignitaries of Golden Friars, the Doctor, having regard 
to first impressions, did not care to be seen in his post of observa- 
tion; and closing the door gently, returned to his chair by the fire, 
and in an under-tone informed his cronies that there was a new 
arrival in the George, and he could not hear, but would not wonder 
if he were taking a private room; and he seemed to have trunks 
enough to build a church with. 

‘Don’t be too sure we haven’t Sir Bale on board,’ said Amerald, 
who would have followed his crony the Doctor to the door—for never 
was retired naval hero of a village more curious than he—were it 
not that his wooden leg made a distinct pounding on the floor that 
was inimical, as experience had taught him, to mystery. 

‘ That can’t be,’ answered the Doctor; ‘ Charley Twyne knows 
everything about it, and has a letter every second day; and there’s 
no chance of Sir Bale before the tenth; this is a tourist, you'll find. 
I don’t know what the d—1 keeps Turnbull; he knows well enough 
we are all naturally anxious to hear who it is.’ 

‘Well, he won’t trouble us here, I bet ye;’ and catching deaf 
Mr. Hollar’s eye, the Captain nodded, and pointed to the little 
table beside him, and made a gesture imitative of the rattling of a 
dice-box ; at which that quiet old gentleman nodded also sunnily ; 
and up got the Captain and conveyed the backgammon-box to the 
table, near Hollar’s elbow, and the two worthies were soon sinc- 
ducing and catre-acing, with the pleasant clatter that aceompanies 
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that ancient game. MHollar had thrown sixes and made his double 
point, and the honest Captain, who could stand many things better 
than Hollar’s throwing such throws so early in the evening, cursed 
his opponent’s luck and sneered at his play, and called the company 
to witness, with a distinctness which a stranger to smiling Hollar’s 
deafness would have thought hardly civil; and just at this moment 
the door opened, and Richard Turnbull showed his new guest into 
the room, and ushered him to a vacant seat near the other corner 
of the table before the fire. 

The stranger advanced slowly and shyly, with something a little 
deprecatory in his air, to which a lathy figure, a slight stoop, and 
a very gentle and even heart-broken look in his long pale face, gave 
a more marked character of shrinking and timidity. 

He thanked the landlord aside, as it were, and took his seat 
with a furtive glance round, as if he had no right to come in and 
intrude upon the happiness of these honest gentlemen. 

He saw the Captain scanning him from under his shaggy gray 
eyebrows while he was pretending to look only at his game; and 
the Doctor was able to recount to Mrs. Torvey when he went home 
every article of the stranger’s dress. 

It was odd and melancholy as his peaked face. 

He had come into the room with a short black cloak on, and a 
rather tall foreign felt hat, and a pair of shiny leather gaiters or leg- 
gings on his thin legs; and altogether presented a general resem- 
blance to the conventional figure of Guy Fawkes. 

Not one of the company assembled there knew the appearance 
of the Baronet. The Doctor and old Mr. Peers remembered some- 
thing of his looks ; and certainly they had no likeness, but the re- 
verse, to those presented by the new-comer. The Baronet, as now 
described by people who had chanced to see him, was a dark man, 
not above the middle size, and with a certain decision in his air and 
talk ; whereas this person was tall, pale, and in air and manner 
feeble. So this broken trader in the world’s commerce, with whom 
all seemed to have gone wrong, could not possibly be he. 

Presently, in one of his stealthy glances, the Doctor’s eye en- 
countered that of the stranger, who was by this time drinking his 
tea—a thin and feminine liquor little used in that room. 

The stranger did not seem put out; and the Doctor, interpreting 
his look as a permission to converse, cleared his voice, and said 
urbanely, 

‘ We have had a little frost by night down here, sir, and a little 
fire is no great harm—it is rather pleasant, don’t you think ?’ 

The stranger bowed acquiescence with a transient wintry smile, 
and looked gratefully on the fire. 

‘ This place is a good deal admired, sir, and people come a good 
way to see it ; you have been here perhaps before ?’ 
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‘ Many years ago.’ 

Here was another pause. 

‘ Places change imperceptibly—in detail, at least—a good deal,’ 
said the Doctor, making an effort to keep up a conversation that 
plainly would not go on of itself; ‘and people too; population shifts 
—there’s an old fellow, sir, they call Death.’ 

‘ And an old fellow they call the Doctor, that helps him,’ threw 
in the Captain humorously, allowing his attention to get entangled 
in the conversation, and treating them to one of his tempestuous 
ha-ha-ha’s. 

‘We are expecting the return of a gentleman who would be a 
very leading member of our little society down here,’ said the Doctor, 
without noticing the Captain’s joke. ‘I mean Sir Bale Mardykes. 
Mardykes Hall is a pretty object from the water, sir, and a very fine 
old place.’ 

The melancholy stranger bowed slightly, but rather in courtesy 
to the relator, it seemed, than that the Doctor’s lore interested him 
much. 

‘ And on the opposite side of the lake,’ continued Doctor Torvey, 
‘there is a building that contrasts very well with it—the old house 
of the Feltrams—quite a ruin now, at the mouth of the glen— 
Cloostedd House, a very picturesque object.’ 

‘ Exactly opposite,’ said the stranger dreamily, but whether in 
the tone of acquiescence or of interrogatory, the Doctor could not be 
quite sure. 

‘ That was one of our great families down here that has disap- 
peared.. It has dwindled down to nothing.’ 

‘ Duce ace,’ remarked Mr. Hollar, who was attending to his 
game. 

‘While others have mounted more suddenly and amazingly 
still,’ observed gentle Mr. Peers, who was great upon county genea- 
logies. 

‘Sizes !’ thundered the Captain, thumping the table with an 
oath of disgust. 

‘ And Snakes Island is a very pretty object ; they say there used 
to be snakes there,’ said the Doctor, enlightening the visitor. 

‘Ah! that’s a mistake,’ said the dejected guest, making his 
first original observation. ‘It should be spelt Snaiks. In the old 
papers it is called Sen-aiks Island, from the seven oaks that grew in 
a clump there.’ 

‘Hey? that’s very curious, egad! I daresay,’ said the Doctor, 
set right thus by the stranger, and eyeing him curiously. 

‘Very true, sir,’ observed Mr. Peers; ‘three of those oaks, 
though, two of them little better than stumps, are there still; and 
Clewson of Heckleston has an old document—’ 

Here, unhappily, the landlord, entered the room in a fuss, and 
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walking up to the stranger, said, ‘The chaise is at the door, Mr. 
Feltram, and the trunks up, sir.’ 
. Mr. Feltram rose quietly and took out his purse, and said, 

‘ I suppose I had better pay at the bar ?’ 

‘As you like best, sir,’ said Richard Turnbull. 

Mr. Feltram bowed all round to the gentlemen, who smiled, 
ducked, or waved their hands; and the Doctor fussily followed 
him to the hall-door, and welcomed him back to Golden Friars— 
there was real kindness in this welcome—and proffered his broad 
brown hand, which Mr. Feltram took; and then he plunged into his 
chaise, and the door being shut, away he glided, chaise, horses, 
and driver, like shadows, by the margin of the moonlighted lake, 
towards Mardykes Hall. 

And after a minute’s stand upon the steps, looking along the 
shadowy track of the chaise, they returned to the glow of the room, 
in which a pleasant perfume of punch still prevailed; and beside 
Mr. Philip Feltram’s deserted tea-things, the host of the George en- 
lightened his guests by communicating freely the little he had picked 
up. The principal fact he had to tell was, that Sir Bale adhered 
strictly to his original plan, and was to arrive on the tenth. A few 
days would bring them to that, and the nine-days wonder run its 
course and lose its interest. But in the mean time, all Golden 
Friars was anxious to see what Sir Bale Mardykes was like. 


CuaptTer IV. 
THE BARONET APPEARS. 


As the candles burn blue and the air smells of brimstone at the 
approach of the Evil One, so, in the quiet and healthy air of Golden 
Friars, a depressing and agitating influence announced the coming 
of the long-absent Baronet. 

From abroad, no good whatever had been at any time heard of 
him, and a great deal that was, in the ears of simple folk living in 
that unsophisticated part of the world, vaguely awful. 

Stories that travel so far, however, lose something of their au- 
thority, as well as definiteness, on the way; there was always room 
for charity to suggest a mistake or exaggeration ; and if good men 
turned up their hands and eyes after a new story, and ladies of ex- 
perience, who knew mankind, held their heads high and looked grim 
and mysterious at mention of his name, nevertheless an interval of 
silence softened matters a little, and the eee perfume dissi- 
pated itself in time. 

Now that Sir Bale Mardykes had arrived at the Hall, there were 
hurried consultations held in many households. And though he 
was tried and sentenced by drum-head over some austere hearths, as 
a rule the law of gravitation prevailed, and the greater house drew 
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the lesser about it, and country people within the visiting radius 
paid their respects at the Hall. 

The Reverend Martin Bedel, the then vicar of Golden Friars, a 
stout short man, with a mulberry-coloured nose and small gray 
eyes, and taciturn habits, called and entered the drawing-room at 
Mardykes Hall, with his fat and garrulous wife on his arm. 

The drawing-room had a great projecting Tudor window looking 
out on the lake, with its magnificent back-ground of furrowed and 
purple mountains. 

Sir Bale was not there, and Mrs. Bedel examined the pictures, 
and ornaments, and the books, making such remarks as she saw fit; 
and then she looked out of the window, and admired the prospect. 
She wished to stand well with the Baronet, and was in a mood to 
praise everything. 

You may suppose she was curious to see him, having heard for 
years such strange tales of his doings. 

She expected the hero of a brilliant and wicked romance ; and 
listened for the step of the truant Lovelace who was to fulfil her 
idea of manly beauty and fascination. 

She sustained a slight shock when he did appear. 

Sir Bale Mardykes was, as she might easily have remembered, 
a middle-aged man—and he looked it. He was not even an im- 
posing-looking man for his time of life: he was of about the middle 
height, slightly made, and dark featured. She had expected some- 
thing of the gaiety and animation of Versailles, and an evident culti- 
vation of the art of pleasing. What she did see was a remarkable 
grayity, not to say gloom, of countenance—the only feature of which 
that struck her being a pair of large dark-gray eyes, that were cold 
and earnest. His manners had the ease of perfect confidence; and 
his talk and air were those of a person who might have known how 
to please, if it were worth the trouble, but who did not care two- 
pence whether he pleased or not. 

He made them each a bow, courtly enough, but there was no 
smile—not even an affectation of cordiality. Sir Bale, however, 
was chatty, and did not seem to care much what he said, or what 
people thought of him ; and there was a suspicion of sarcasm in 
what he said that the rustic literality of good Mrs. Bedel did not 
always detect. 

‘I believe I have not a clergyman but you, sir, within any 
reasonable distance ?’ 

‘Golden Friars is the nearest,’ said Mrs. Bedel, answering, as 
was her pleasure on all practicable occasions, for her husband. ‘And 
southwards, the nearest is Wyllarden—and by a bird’s flight that is 
thirteen miles and a half, and by the road more than nineteen— 
twenty, I may say, by.the road. Ha, ha, ha! it is a long way to 
look for a clergyman.’ 
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‘Twenty miles of road to carry you thirteen miles across, hey ? 
The road-makers lead you a pretty dance here; those gentlemen 
know how to make money, and like to show people the scenery from 
a variety of points. No one likes a straight road but the man who 
pays for it, and who, when he travels, is brute enough to wish to 
get to his j journey’ s end.’ 

‘ That is so true, Sir Bale; one never cares if one is not in a 
hurry. That’s what Martin thinks—don’t we, Martin ?—And then, 
you know, coming home is the time you are in a hurry—when you 
are thinking of your cup of tea and the children; and then, you 
know, you have the fall of the ground all in your favour.’ 

‘It’s well to have anything in your favour in this place. And so 
there are children ?’ 

‘A good many,’ said Mrs. Bedel, with a proud and mysterious 
smile, and a nod; ‘ you wouldn’t guess how many.’ 

‘Not I; I only wonder you did not bring them all.’ 

‘ That’s very good-natured of you, Sir Bale, but all could not 
come at one bout; there are—tell him, Martin—ha, ha, ha! there 
are eleven.’ 

‘It must be very cheerful down at the vicarage,’ said Sir Bale 
graciously; and turning to the vicar he added, ‘ But how unequally 
blessings are divided! you have eleven, and I not one—that I’m 
aware of.’ 

‘And then, in that direction straight before you, you have the 
lake, and then the fells; and five miles from the foot of the moun- 
tain at the other side, before you reach Fottrell—and that is twenty- 
five miles by the road—’ 

‘Dear me! how far apart they are set! My gardener told me 
this morning that asparagus grows very thinly in this part of the 
world. How thinly clergymen grow also down here—in one sense,’ 
he added politely, for the vicar was stout. 

‘We were looking out of the window — we amused ourselves 
that way before you came—and your view is certainly the very best 
anywhere round this side ; your view of the lake and the fells—what 
mountains they are, Sir Bale !’ 

‘’*Pon my soul, they are! I wish I could blow them asunder 
with a charge of duck-shot, and I shouldn’t be stifled by them long. 
But I suppose, as we can’t get rid of them, the next best thing is 
to admire them. We are pretty well married to them, and there is 
no use in quarrelling.’ 

‘I know you don’t think so, Sir Bale, ha, ha, ha! You wouldn’t 
take a good deal and spoil Mardykes Hall.’ 

‘You can’t get a mouthful of air, or see the sun of a morning, 
for those frightful mountains,’ he said with a peevish frown at 
them. 

‘ Well, the lake at all events—that you must admire, Sir Bale?’ 
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‘No, ma’am, I don’t admire the lake. I’d drain the lake if I 
could—I hate the lake. There’s nothing so gloomy as a lake pent 
up among barren mountains. I can’t conceive what possessed my 
people to build our house down here, at the edge of a lake; unless 
it was the fish, and precious fish it is—pike! I don’t know how 
people digest it—J can’t. I'd as soon think of eating a watch- 
man’s pike.’ 

‘I thought that having travelled so much abroad, you would 
have acquired a great liking for that kind of scenery, Sir Bale; 
there is a great deal of it on the Continent, ain’t there ?’ said Mrs. 
Bedel. ‘ And the boating.’ 

‘ Boating, my dear Mrs. Bedel, is the dullest of all things ; don’t 
you think so? Because a boat looks very pretty from the shore, we 
fancy the shore must look very pretty from a boat ; and when we try 
it, we find we have only got down into a pit and can see nothing 
rightly. For my part I hate boating, and I hate the water; and 
I’d rather have my house, like Haworth, at the edge of a moss, with 
good wholesome peat to look at, and an open horizon—savage and 
stupid and bleak as all that is—than be suffocated among impass- 
able mountains, or upset in a black lake and drowned like a kitten. 
O, there’s luncheon in the next room; won’t you take some ?’ 


CHAPTER V. 
MRS. JULAPER’S ROOM. 


Sir Bate Marpykes being now established in his ancestral house, 
people had time to form conclusions respecting him. It must be 
allowed he was not popular. There was, perhaps, in his conduct 
something of the caprice of contempt. At all events his temper 
and conduct were uncertain, and his moods sometimes violent and 
insulting. 

With respect to but one person was his conduct uniform, and 
that was Philip Feltram. He was a sort of aide-de-camp near Sir 
Bale’s person, and chargeable with all commissions and offices which 
could not be suitably intrusted to a mere servant. But in many 
respects he was treated worse than any servant of the Baronet’s. 
Sir Bale swore at him, and cursed him ; laid the blame of every- 
thing that went wrong in house, stable, or field upon his shoulders ; 
railed at him, and used him, as people said, worse than a dog. 

Why did Feltram endure this contumelious life? What could 
he do but endure it ? was the answer. What was the power that 
induced strong soldiers to put off their jackets and shirts, and pre- 
sent their hands to be tied up, and tortured for hours, it might be, 
under the scourge, with an air of ready volition? The moral coer- 
cion of despair; the result of an unconscious calculation of chances 
which satisfies them that it is ultimately better to do all that, bad as 
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it is, than try the alternative. These unconscious calculations are 
going on every day with each of us, and the results embody them- 
selves in our lives; and no one knows that there has been a process 
and a balance struck, and that what they see, and very likely blame, 
is by the fiat of an invisible but quite irresistible power. 

A man of spirit would rather break stones on the highway than 
eat that bitter bread, was the burden of every man’s song on Fel- 
tram’s bondage. But he was not so sure that even the stone- 
breaker’s employment was open to him, or. that he could break 
stones well enough to retain it on a fair trial. And he had other 
ideas of providing for himself, and a different alternative in his mind. 

Good-natured Mrs. Julaper, the old housekeeper at Mardykes 
Hall, was kind to Feltram, as to all others who lay in her way and 
were in affliction. 

She was one of those good women whom Nature provides to 
receive the burden of other people’s secrets, as the reeds did long 
ago, only that no chance wind could steal them away, and send them 
singing into strange ears. 

You may still see her snuggery in Mardykes Hall, though the 
housekeeper’s room is now in a different part of the house. 

Mrs. Julaper’s room was in the oldest quarter of that old house. 
It was wainscoted, in black panels, up to the ceiling, which was 
stuccoed over in the fanciful diagrams of James the First’s time. 
Several dingy portraits, banished from time to time from other state- 
lier rooms, found a temporary abode in this quiet spot, where they 
had come finally to settle and drop out of remembrance. There is 
a lady in white satin and a ruff; a gentleman whose legs have faded 
out of view, with a peaked beard, and a hawk on his wrist. There is 
another in a black periwig lost in the dark back-ground, and with a 
steel cuirass, the gleam of which out of the darkness strikes the eye, 
and a scarf is dimly discoverable across it. This is that foolish 
Sir Guy Mardykes, who crossed the Border and joined Dundee, and 
was shot through the temple at Killiecrankie, and whom more pru- 
dent and whiggish scions of the Mardykes family removed forthwith 
from his place in the Hall, and found him a retirement here, from 
which he has not since emerged. 

At the far end of this snug room is a second door, on opening 
which you find yourself looking down upon the great kitchen, with a 
little baleony before you, from which the housekeeper used to issue 
her commands to the cook, and exercise a sovereign supervision. 

There is a shelf here on which Mrs. Julaper had her Bible, her 
Whole Duty of Man, and her Pilgrim’s Progress; and, in a file 
beside them, her books of housewifery, and among them volumes 
of ms. recipes, cookery-books, and some too on surgery and medi- 
cine, as practised by the Ladies Bountiful of the Elizabethan age, 
for which an antiquarian would nowadays give an eye or a hand. 
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Gentle half-foolish Philip Feltram would tell the story of his 
wrongs, and weep and wish he was dead; and kind Mrs. Julaper, 
who remembered him a child, would comfort him with cold pie and 
cherry-brandy, or a cup of coffee, or some little dainty. 

‘O, ma’am, I’m tired of my life. What’s the good of living, if 
a poor devil is never let alone, and called worse names than a dog ? 
Would not it be better, Mrs. Julaper, to be dead ?: Wouldn’t it be 
better, ma’am? I think so; I think it night and day. I’m al- 
ways thinking the same thing. I don’t care, I'll just tell him what 
I think, and have it off my mind. I'll tell himI can’t live and bear 
it longer.’ 

‘There now, don’t you be frettin’; but just sip this, and re- 
member you’re not to judge a friend by a wry word. He does not 
mean it, not he. They all had a rough side to their tongue now 
and again; but no one minded that. I don’t, nor you needn’t, no 
more than other folk ; for the tongue, be it never so bitin’, it can’t 
draw blood, mind ye, and hard words break no bones; and I'll make 
a cup o’ tea—ye like a cup o’ tea—and we'll take a cup together, 
and ye’ll chirp up a bit, and see how pleasant and ruddy the sun 
shines in the lake this evening.’ 

She was patting him gently on the shoulder, as she stood slim 
and stiff in her dark silk by his chair, and her rosy little face smiled 
down on him. She was, for an old woman, wonderfully pretty still. 
What a delicate skin she must have had! The wrinkles were etched 
upon it with so fine a needle, you scarcely could see them a little 
way off; and as she smiled her cheeks looked fresh and smooth as 
two ruddy little apples. 

‘Look out, I say,’ and she nodded towards the window, deep set 
in the thick wall. ‘See how bright and soft everything looks in 
that pleasant light; that’s better, child, than the finest picture 
man’s hand ever painted yet, and God gives it'us for nothing; and 
how pretty Snakes Island glows up in that light!’ 

The dejected man, hardly raising his head, followed with his 
eyes the glance of the old woman, and looked mournfully through 
the window. 

‘ That island troubles me, Mrs. Julaper.’ 

‘Everything troubles you, my poor goose-cap. I'll pull your 
lug for ye, child, if ye be so dowly ;’ and with a mimic pluck the 
good-natured old housekeeper pinched his ear and laughed. 

‘T’ll go to the still-room now, where the water’s boiling, and I'll 
make a cup of tea; and if I find ye so dow when I come back, I'll 
throw it all out o’ ‘the window, mind.’ 

It was indeed a beautiful picture that Feltram saw in its deep 
frame of old masonry. The near part of the lake was flushed all 
over with the low western light; the more distant waters lay dark in 
the shadow of the mountains; and against this shadow of purple the 
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rocks on Snakes Island, illuminated by the setting sun, started into 
sharp clear light. 

But this beautiful view had no charm—at least, none powerful 
enough to master the latent horror associated with its prettiest 
feature—for the weak and dismal man who was looking at it; and 
being now alone, he rose and leant on the window, and looked out, 
and then with a kind of shudder clutching his hands together, and 
walking distractedly about the room. 

Without his perceiving, while his back was turned, the house- 
keeper came back; and seeing him walking in this distracted way, 
she thought to herself, as he leant again upon the window : 

‘ Well, it ts a burning shame to worrit any poor soul into that 
state. Sir Bale was always down on someone or something, man 
or beast ; there always was something he hated, and could never let 
alone. It was not pretty; it was his nature. Happen, poor fellow, 
he could not help it; but so it was.’ 

A maid came in and set the tea-things down; and Mrs. Julaper 
drew her sad guest over by the arm, and made him sit down, and 
she said: ‘ What has a man to do, frettin’ in that way? By Jen, 
I’m ashamed o’ ye, Master Philip! Ye like three lumps o’ sugar, 
I think, and—look cheerful, ye must !—a good deal o’ cream ?’ 

‘You’re so kind, Mrs. Julaper, you’re so cheery. I feel quite 
comfortable after awhile when I’m with you; I feel quite happy,’ and 
he began to cry. 

She understood him very well by this time, and took no notice, 
but went on chatting gaily, and made his tea as he liked it; and he 
dried up his tears hastily, thinking she had not observed. 

So the clouds began to clear. This innocent fellow liked nothing 
better than a cup of tea and a chat with gentle and cheery old Mrs. 
Julaper, and a talk in which the shadowy old times which he remem- 
bered as a child emerged into sunlight and lived again. 

When he began to feel better, drawn into the kindly old times 
by the tinkle of that harmless old woman’s tongue, he said : 

‘I sometimes think I would not so much mind—I should not 
care so much—if my spirits were not so much depressed, and I so 
agitated. I suppose I am not quite well.’ 

‘ Well, tell me what’s wrong, child, and it’s odd but I have a 
recipe on the shelf there that will do you good.’ 

‘It is not a matter of that sort I mean; though I’d rather have 
you than any doctor, if I needed medicine, to prescribe for me.’ 

Mrs. Julaper smiled in spite of herself, well pleased; for her 
skill in pharmacy was a point on which the good lady prided herself, 
and was open to flattery, which, without intending it, the simple 
fellow administered. 

‘No, I’m well enough ; I can’t say I ever was better. It is only; 
ma’am, that I have such dreams—you have no idea.’ 
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‘There are dreams and dreams, my dear: there’s some signi- 
fies no more than the babble of the lake down there on the pebbles, 
and there’s others that has a meaning; there’s dreams that is but 
vanity, and there’s dreams that is good, and dreams that is bad. 
Lady Mardykes—heavens be her bed this day! that’s his grand- 
mother I mean—was very sharp for reading dreams. Take another 
cup of tea. Dear me! what a noise the crows keep aboon our 
heads, going home! and how high they wing it!—that’s a sure 
sign of fine weather. An’ what do you dream about? tell me your 
dream, and I may show you it’s a good one, after all. For many a 
dream is ugly to see and ugly to tell, and a good dream, with a happy 
meaning, for all that.’ 

Cuapter VI. 


THE INTRUDER. 


‘ Wet, Mrs. Julaper, dreams I’ve dreamed like other people, 
old and young; but this, ma’am, has taken a fast hold of me,’ said 
Mr. Feltram dejectedly, leaning back in his chair and looking down 
with his hands in his pockets. ‘I think, Mrs. Julaper, it is getting 
into me. I think it’s like possession.’ 

‘ Possession, child! what do you mean ?’ 

‘I think there is something trying to influence me. Perhaps it 
is the way fellows go mad ; but it won’t let me alone. I’ve seen it 
three times, think of that !’ ; 

‘ Well, dear, and what have ye seen?’ she asked with an un- 
easy cheerfulness, smiling, with eyes fixed steadily upon him; for the 
idea ofa madman—even gentle Philip in that state—was not quieting. 

‘Do you remember the picture, full-length, that had no frame 
—the lady in the white-satin saque—she was beautiful, funeste,’ 
he added, talking more to himself; and then more distinctly to Mrs. 
Julaper again—‘ in the white-satin saque ; and with the little mob- 
cap and blue ribbons to it, and a bouquet in her fingers ; that was— 
that—you know who she was ?’ 

‘ That was your great-grandmother, my dear,’ said Mrs. Julaper, 
lowering her eyes. ‘It was a dreadful pity it was spoiled. The 
boys in the pantry had it for a year there on the table for a tray, 
to wash the glasses on and the like. It was a shame ; that was the 
prettiest picture in the house, with the gentlest, rosiest face.’ 

‘It ain’t so gentle or rosy now, I can tell you,’ said Philip. 
‘As fixed as marble; with thin lips, and a curve at the nostril. 
Do you remember the woman that was found dead in the clough, 
when I was a boy, that the gipsies murdered, it was thought,—a 
cruel-looking woman ?’ 

‘Agoy! Master Philip dear! ye would not name that terrible- 
looking creature with the pretty, fresh, kindly face !’ 

‘Faces change, you see; no matter what she’s like ; it’s her 
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talk that frightens me. She wants to make use of me; and, you 
see, it is like getting a share in my mind, and a voice in my 
thoughts, and a command over me gradually; and it is just one 
idea, as straight as a line of light across the lake—see what she’s 
come to. O Lord, help me!’ 

‘ Well, now, don’t you be talkin’ like that. It is just a little 
bit dowly and troubled, because the master says a wry word now 
and then; and so ye let your spirits go down, don’t ye see, and all 
sorts o’ fancies comes into your head.’ 

‘ There’s no fancy in my head,’ he said with a quick look of 
suspicion ; ‘only you asked me what I dreamed. I don’t care if all 
the world knew. I dreamed I went down steps into the lake, and 
got a message. There are no steps near Snakes Island, we all 
know that,’ and he laughed chillily. ‘I’m out of spirits, as you 
, Say; and—and—O dear! I wish—Mrs. Julaper—I wish I was in 
my coffin, and quiet.’ 

‘ Now that’s very wrong of you, Master Philip; you should 
think of all the blessings you have, and not be makin’ mountains o’ 
molehills; and those little bits o’ temper Sir Bale shows, why, no one 
minds ’em—that is, to take ’em to heart like you do; don’t ye see?’ 

‘I daresay; I suppose, Mrs. Julaper, you are right. I’m un- 
reasonable often, I know,’ said gentle Philip Feltram. ‘I daresay 
I make too much of it; I'll try. I’m his secretary, and I know 
I’m not so bright as he is, and it is natural he should sometimes 
_ be a little impatient ; I ought to be more reasonable, I’m sure. It 
is all that thing that has been disturbing me—I mean fretting ; and, 
I think, I’m not quite well ; and—and letting myself think too much 
of vexations. It’s my own fault, I’m sure, Mrs. Julaper; and I know 
I’m to blame.’ 

‘ That’s quite right, that’s spoken like a wise lad; only I don’t 
say you're to blame, nor no one; for folk can’t help frettin’ some- 
times, no more than they can help a headache—none but a mafflin 
would say that—and I’ll not deny but he has dowly ways when the 
fit’s on him, and he frumps us ail round, if such be his humour. 
But who is there hasn’t his faults ? We must bear and forbear, and 
take what we get and be cheerful. So chirp up, my lad; Philip, 
didn’t I often ring the a’ad rhyme in your ear long ago ? 

Be always as merry as ever you can, 

For no one delights in a sorrowful man. 
So don’t ye be gettin’ up off your chair like that, and tramping 
about the room wi’ your hands in your pockets, looking out o’ this 
window and staring out o’ that, and sighing and erying, and looking 
so black-ox-trodden, ’twould break a body’s heart to see you. Ye 
must be cheery; and happen you’re hungry, and don’t know it. I'll 
tell the cook to grill a hot bit for ye.’ 

‘But I’m not hungry, Mrs. Julaper. How kind you are! dear 
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me, Mrs. Julaper, I’m not worthy of it; I don’t deserve half your 
kindness. Id have been heart-broken long ago, but for you.’ 

‘And I'll make a sup of something hot for you; you'll take a 
rummer-glass of punch—you must.’ 

‘ But I like the tea better; I do indeed, Mrs. Julaper.’ , 

‘Tea is no drink for a man when his heart’s down. It should 
be something with a leg in it, lad; something hot that will warm 
your courage up for ye, and set your blood a-dancing, and make ye 
talk brave and merry; and will you have a bit of a broil first? No? 
Well then, you'll have a drop o’ punch ?—ye sha’n’t say no.’ 

And so, all resistance overpowered, the consolation of Philip 
Feltram proceeded. 

A gentler spirit than poor Feltram, a more good-natured soul 
than the old housekeeper, were nowhere among the children of earth. 

Philp Feltram, who was reserved enough elsewhere, used to 
come into her room and cry, and take her by both hands piteously, 
standing before her and looking down in her face, while tears ran 
deviously down his checks. 

‘Did you ever know such a case? was there ever a fellow like 
me? did you ever know such a thing? You know what I am, Mrs. 
Julaper, and whoI am. They call me Feltram ; but Sir Bale knows 
as well as I that my true name is not that. I’m Philip Mardykes ; 
and another fellow would make a row about it, and claim his name 
and his rights, as she is always croaking in my ear I ought. But you 
know that is not reasonable. My grandmother was married; she 
was the true Lady Mardykes; think what it was to see a woman 
like that turned out of doors, and her children robbed of their very 
name. QO, ma’am, you can’t think it; unless you were me, you 
couldn’t—you couldn’t—you couldn’t !’ 

‘Come, come, Master Philip, don’t you be taking om so; and 
ye mustn’t be talking like that, d’ye mind? You know he wouldn’t 
stand that; and it’s an old story now, and there’s naught can be 
proved concerning it; and what I think is this—I wouldn’t wonder 
the poor lady was beguiled. But anyhow she surely thought she 
was his lawful wife; and though the law may hev found a flaw 
somewhere—and I take it twas so—yet sure I am she was an 
honourable lady. But where’s the use of stirring that old sorrow? or 
how can ye prove aught ? and the dead hold their peace, you know ; 
dead mice, they say, feels no cold; and dead folks are past fooling. 
So don’t you talk like that; for stone walls have ears, and ye might 
say that ye couldn’t wnsay; and death’s day is doom’s day. So leave 
all in the keeping of God; and, above all, never lift hand when ye 
can’t strike.’ 

‘ Lift my hand! O, Mrs. Julaper, you couldn’t think that; you 
little know me; I did not mean that; I never dreamed of hurting 
SirBale. Good heavens! Mrs. Julaper, you couldn’t think that / 
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It all comes of my poor impatient temper, and complaining as I do, 
and my misery; but O, Mrs. Julaper, you could not think I ever 
meant to trouble him by law, or any other annoyance! I'd like to 
see a stain removed from my family, and my name restored ; but to 
touch his property, O, no!—O, no! that never entered my mind ; 
by heaven! that never entered my mind, Mrs. Julaper. I’m not 
cruel; I’m not rapacious ; I don’t care for money; don’t you know 
that, Mrs. Julaper? O, surely you won’t think me capable of attack- 
ing the man whose bread I have been eating so long! I never dreamed 
of it; I should hate myself. Tell me you don’t believe it; O, Mrs. 
Julaper, say you don’t!’ 

And the gentle feeble creature burst into tears, and good Mrs. 
Julaper comforted him with kind words; and he said, 

‘ Thank you, ma’am; thank you. God knows I would not hurt 
Bale, nor give him one uneasy hour. It is only this: that I’m— 
I’m so miserable ; and I’m only casting in my mind where to turn 
to, and what to do. So little a thing would be enough, and then I 
shall leave Mardykes. I’ll go; not in any anger, Mrs. Julaper— 
don’t think that ; but I can’t stay, I must be gone.’ 

‘ Well, now, there’s nothing yet, Master Philip, to fret you like 
that. You should not be talking so wild-like. Master Bale has 
his sharp word and his short temper now and again; but I’m sure 
‘he likes you. Ifhe didn’t, he’d a-said so to me long ago. I’m 
sure he likes you well.’ 

‘ Hollo! I say, who’s there? Where the devil’s Mr. Feltram ?’ 
screamed the voice of the Baronet, at a fierce pitch, along the passage. 

‘La! Mr. Feltram, it’s him! Ye’d better run to him,’ whispered 
Mrs. Julaper. 

‘D—n me! does nobody hear? Mrs. Julaper! MHollo! ho! 
house, there! ho! D—n me, will nobody answer?’ 

And Sir Bale began to slap the wainscot fast and furiously with 
his walking-cane with a clatter like a harlequin’s lath in a pantomime. 

Mrs. Julaper, a little paler than usual, opened her door, and 
stood with the handle in hand, making a little curtsey, enframed in 
the door-case ; and Sir Bale, being in a fume, when he saw her, 
ceased whacking the panels of the corridor, and stamped on the 
floor, crying, 

‘Upon my soul, ma’am, I’m glad to see you! Perhaps you can 
tell me where Feltram is ?’ 

‘He’s in my room, Sir Bale. Shall I tell him you want him, 
please ?’ 

‘Never mind; thanks,’ said the Baronet. ‘I’ve a tongue in 
my head ;’ marching down the passage to the housekeeper’s room, 
with his cane clutched hard, glaring savagely, and with his teeth 
fast set, like a fellow advancing to beat a vicious horse that has 
chafed his temper. 





LIMONCINA 


Back in the marvellous fairy days, 
Which shine upon us through golden haze, 
As bright eyes shine through love’s sweet tears, 
There was a sprite who used to be 
Queen of the limoncina-tree, 
By the mystic hills and meres. 


She loved a mortal—was’t not so ? 
Her passion divine was changed to woe : 
Yet woe can a strange wild sweetness wear. 
Whoso crushes that magic leaf, 
Let him know that its odour tells of grief, 
Or it were not half so rare. 


As sunset crimsoned sky and sea, 
The miller’s buxom daughter 
Came to the limoncina-tree, 
And deluged it with water. 


O, east and west the fragrance floats, 
And while the sun-shafts quiver, 

The girl, with succinct petticoats, 
Goes singing to the river. 


O, sweeter far than rivulet’s rush, 
Or skylark’s lyric cadence, 
Are sudden melodies that gush 
From the young hearts of maidens. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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Tue tone and habits of American society vary so rapidly in sym- 
pathy with the fluctuations in the affairs and constitution of the 
nation, that pictures of life and opinion drawn from the observation 
of visitors or residents at intervals of a few years present features of 
remarkable and almost inconceivable difference. The New York of 
to-day is hardly to be recognised by the visitor who has been a few 
years absent. Its moral and social aspects change as rapidly as the 
actual physical characters of the city ; and the views and statements 
of various sections of men easily lead observers from divers points 
of view to precisely opposite conclusions. New America, as seen by 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, is agitated and convulsed by theological and 
philosophical dissent ; by Mr. Dilke, it is seen to be in the per- 
petual throes of social, political, and commercial development, and 
heaving with incessant changes of disintegration and re-formation ; 
to Mr. Sala, it is the scene of oddly-contrasting refinement and 
coarseness, the lacquer of Parisian dissipation overlying the coarse- 
.ness of native rowdyism and the eccentricities of an unfinished 
and particoloured nationality. To the foreign resident, mixing 
with all cliques and belonging exclusively to none, there is a veri- 
similitude in all these portraitures which the native American would 
perhaps be loath to admit ; they err only by their incompleteness and 
by the inevitable errors attaching to a partial survey of so multiform 
and far-spreading a superficies, beneath which are at work forces of 
singular energy, rapidly varying, frequently clashing, and betraying 
a fitful and feverish activity. Whoever speaks of New York, speaks 
now of a society which intimately sympathises with and reflects the 
feelings and habits of all the cities of the world, for it is a city 
which is made up of the natives of all others. Its population re- 
ceives daily accessions from all the capitals of Europe. London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, are as familiar to a large 
proportion of New Yorkers as to their own inhabitants. On the one 
hand there are the ebb and flow of travel, which never ceases; the 
constant tide of an immense emigration, still on the increase; the 
accession of foreign capital; and the repeated visits of European 
capitalists and men of business: on the other, the habitual and 
prolonged visits to the seats of fashion and of commercial activity by 
a large proportion of the residents; their foreign correspondence and 
connections. Such causes continue to give to American society vivid 
sympathies with all the forms of European thought, and to introduce 
imitations and reflections of all the habits of the Old World. These 
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are curiously modified by the ever-present conditions of rapid growth 
and change, which are inherent in the natural progress of this great 
continent towards more complete settlement and the fuller develop- 
ment of its resources. What may be the ultimate form which will 
grow up out of the abundant and struggling elements now in course 
of vital evolution, it would indeed be difficult to say. Meantime 
the scene is one of vivid and ever-fresh interest. The observer of 
religious phenomena finds here in Brooklyn a city of churches. Along 
the Fifth-avenue he passes in review a noble Catholic cathedral in 
course of erection in white marble, of which the unfinished glories 
are only rivalled by those of the noble Mauresque edifice within a 
few hundred yards of it, which testifies to the wealth, piety, and 
prominence of the Hebrew population, who have chosen the most 
fashionable site—the Belgrave-square of the Manhattan Island—for 
their synagogue. Nearly facing it is now the church which, next 
to Mr. Beecher’s, is perhaps the most popular and numerously 
attended in New York — that of Dr. Chapin, a Universalist. The 
wealth and endowments of the ancient cathedrals of the ‘ old country’ 
are already emulated by Trinity Church, which owns vast blocks of 
houses, and some acres of real estate whose value is already calcu- 
lated by the inch, the original endowment having been a small farm 
or two in what, a few score of years since, was an agricultural dis- 
trict, and is now the busiest part of New York. The absence of all 
connection between church and state, the absolute freedom and 
equality of religious sects, and the rivalry thus induced, has given 
to New York in its most fashionable localities an abundance of 
fine religious edifices of all denominations which only reflects the 
real vitality of religious belief among the masses. The large influx 
of Irish population, however, into this and other great cities of 
America, and the overwhelming influence which, owing to the pre- 
sent municipal constitution, the poorer class of Irish voters exert in 
municipal government, has given something of a political character 
to the relations of the Catholic institutions. A frequent fear is now 
expressed, and is growing in the minds of observant men, that seri- 
ous social troubles will arise from the efforts to secure a predomi- 
nant influence to Roman Catholic views in the matter of free public 
education and legislation as to Sunday observances. It follows from 
the peculiar relations of the religious sections of American society, 
that all that concerns theological opinion and development in the 
Old World is the subject of watchful attention and interest. The 
proceedings of the Gicumenical Council at Rome are reported and 
debated with the most minute interest in the daily papers, but not 
more faithfully, though at greater length, than the debates of the 
Jewish consistories of Paris or Frankfort, or the preparations for 
Wesleyan or Baptist anniversaries. Every Monday morning the 
New York Herald—the Times of America—gives lengthened re- 
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ports of the sermons and discourses in all the principal churches, 
chapels, and synagogues. (It is contrary to etiquette to speak of a 
man as a Jew: he is always a Hebrew or an Israelite.) The tone 
and literary character of these reports are highly characteristic of 
American journalism. Not only are the leading topics of the dis- 
course reported, and the best passages quoted, but the manner of 
the preacher, his dress, action, and personal peculiarities are freely 
handled. The leading members of his congregation are referred to 
by name; the music, the general aspect of the congregation, and 
their style of costume are not omitted: and these reports supply a 
singular mixture of theology, philosophy, and frivolous small-talk. 

In all this may be found the key to one of the peculiarities of 
society in the empire city of America —the complete equality of 
religious professions. To which must be added the cosmopolitan 
tolerance that arises from the commingling of nationalities, and 
the fluctuations of opinion arising out of violent national changes 
and repeated financial crises. The class of lettered, wealthy, fash- 
ionable, or luxurious idlers—nati conswmere fruges—is almost un- 
known. There is only one word in use to express the class of 
unoccupied men : men not employed in business are ‘loafers.’ Those 
who wish to occupy a position such as that of the ‘ upper ten thou- 
sand’ in European cities, must perforce expatriate themselves : they 
find neither sympathy nor companionship. They are ‘loafers,’ and 
have no place in American civilisation. The clubs are empty, 
except of a few elderly men, during the middle part of the day. 
Early in the morning, and after business hours in the afternoon, 
the wealth and fashion of the city may be surveyed—the gentlemen 
riding or driving with their wives, or ‘ speeding’ fast-trotting horses 
along Harlem-lane, and returning more leisurely to their homes 
through the Central-park. This park is finely situated, having great 
natural advantages of rock, hill, valley, garden, and greensward. 
It is not yet fully timbered, and lacks age—that great desideratum 
of New York—to excel Hyde-park, and display the finest features of 
the Pheenix-park and the Bois de Boulogne, of which it unites many 
of the contrasting beauties. Swept by the sea-breeze, situated 
between two broad rivers, of which it commands fine views, pic- 
turesquely varied by rocky elevations and grassy slopes, including a 
fine lake covered by a little fleet of boats, decorated by some striking 
architectural works, and already embellished by sculptured works of 
art, furnished with gymnasia, restaurants, and conveniently laid out 
for public musical promenades—this park, the offspring of a few 
years’ effort and expenditure of the city funds, is a just source of 
pleasure and pride to the citizens, and in the season it is a great 
resort of the most and the least fashionable classes. Here on a fine 
afternoon may be seen and studied some of the most marked of the 
external characteristics of society in New York. 
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Observe, first of all, that the value of labour—and to that extent 
the dignity of manhood—is palpable even here, amidst the display of 
the insignia of wealth and luxury} and note how the democratic 
absence of exclusiveness and the remains of republican simplicity 
are placed in evidence side by side with the display of European 
habits, and the intimate absorption of all that is newest and most 
costly in European invention. A large majority ofthe carriages are 
occupied by the owner and his wife or friend only, without either 
coachman or footman in attendance. Light phaetons, buggies, and 
trotting-wagons fly past in rapid succession, drawn by horses whose 
value, estimated chiefly by their speed, will vary from fifty pounds 
up to a thousand, or even three, four, and five thousand pounds. 
The possession of fast-trotting horses is a great source of gratifica- 
tion to a large class of Americans, and horses that can do their mile 
in 2.40 minutes or less fetch a price which would startle an English 
milord or a French gandin. In none of the light wagons, tilburies, 
phaetons, curricles, or other light carriages, of which there is an 
infinite variety, is any servant seated. In the heavier barouches and 
chariots, of which there are very many splendidly appointed, and lined 
with costly and delicate-coloured silks, recline ladies dressed in the 
latest Paris fashions, and whose attire is as tastefully selected and 
well-harmonised in colour as it is luxurious in texture and evanes- 
cent in hue. The most fashionable milliners of Paris, the best tailors 
of London, contribute regularly their skill and labour to the per- 
sonal decoration of the habitués of the Central-park. But only the 
coachman occupies the box. Heraldry is scorned, plush is rejected, 
and liveries are for the most part restricted within limits of extreme 
sobriety. It is beneath the dignity of man to be carried about in a 
menial position on a carriage, where he serves no purpose, and foot- 
men are scarcely or not at all to be seen on American equipages. The 
millionaire displays his wealth in his carriage and his horses, and not 
in his men. Four-horse teams are numerous and well-appointed ; 
they are more often attached to a high barouche than to a drag. 
Mingled with the most richly finished equipages are the humbler 
buggies of the small tradesman, the fast-looking trotting-wagon of 
the notorious ‘ sport,’* and the lumbering hack which is hired by the 
hour by a party of Germans or Irish, mechanics with their families 
out for a holiday, or provincial folk. These may be seen looking 
around them with undisguised self-satisfaction and triumph at the 
spectacle of the wealth and greatness of New York, in which they all 
take a sort of personal pride. In their huge soft hats, rough tweeds, 
or linen dust-coats (Americanicé dusters), they feel as much at home 
and as fully lords of the place as the greatest of the crowd; they 
know, and they glory in the knowledge, that it is all the growth of 
yesterday; that the roughest wood-splitter or the least successful 

* A sort of small seat raised on four high spider wheels. 
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tailor of them all may claim kin with President Grant ex-tanner, 
with Lincoln ex-rail-splitter, or with Johnson ex-tailor; before 
each of them lies a distant vista of possible prosperity, which shall 
give him an equality of station, of influence, or of wealth, with the 
proudest and most brilliant of the throng; and this consciousness, 
with the inevitable reflection of how much the scene would astonish 
the people of the old country if they could all be present, underlies 
the feeling of independence, and prompts the characteristic bearing 
of the poorest Roman of them all. 

In the history of the throng that passes there is ample food to 
justify such reflection. The tall, gray-haired, noble-looking man 
who dashes past, drawn by two fast trotters which could not be 
bought for five thousand pounds, whose fine grave countenance and 
intellectual-looking head are familiarised by a hundred photographs 
and engravings, and whose name and story is a household word in 
America, began life as a ferryman in the port of New York. Rough 
in speech, illiterate as few Americans now are, the hero of a score 
of great struggles in the railway world, the controller of great lines 
of road, the railway king of New York, and the architect of a fortune 
estimated at ten millions sterling—he is a favourite type of the 
kind of success which the average American has constantly before 
his eyes. Shortly passes a small wrinkled old man, Daniel Drew; a 
milkonaire of almost as large resources, originally a cattle-drover, now 
a great stock operator, and controlling vast sums of ready-money, 
revered by many shining lights in the religious world, a founder of 
religious seminaries and colleges, a liberal donor to churches, shrewd, 
homely, and caustic in speech, much feared by men of business, a 
self-made man, and such as only this country produces. More 
rarely will be seen the tall spare figure, and keen, intelligent, but 
severe face of the great ‘dry-goods’ merchant, whose marble palace 
towers above all others on Fifth-avenue, whose colossal stores are 
the pride and boast of Broadway—one of the few objects of interest 
which Prince Arthur inspected on his recent visit to New York— 
whose political influence mainly contributed to the election of Presi- 
dent Grant. The steps in his career afford a theme on which the 
New Yorker loves to dwell. Born of humble Irish parentage, 
mainly self-educated, first a school-teacher, then a small shopkeeper, 
without friends, family, fortune, or connection to aid him, he has 
gradually built-up a business of unrivalled magnitude, and accumu- 
lated a vast fortune, which he is beginning to apply to purposes of 
public utility. He is now employed in a great enterprise for build- 
ing, at a cost of about four million dollars, a small town in the 
immediate vicinity of New York, which will afford to clerks and 
others of small means comfortable suburban’ residences at moderate 
rents. Within New York he is rearing an immense pile, destined 
to afford cheap lodgings and adequate protection to the hard-worked 
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and poorly-paid class of sempstresses and other like female workers. 
Owing everything to New York, and unblessed with children, it is 
understood to be Mr. Stewart’s intention and desire to repay his 
debt to the city by wise and patriotic devotion of his wealth to the 
promotion of the welfare of its poor and laborious citizens. And 
so the aspiring New Yorker sees with. pride among the ‘ aristo- 
crats’ this newly-enriched dry-goods merchant, whose origin was of 
the humblest, whose wealth is of to-day, whose influence, politically 
and socially, is paramount; he hears with satisfaction of Mr. Stew- 
art’s marble palace, of his gallery of pictures, of the respect paid to 
his wife by princes, of the offers made to him of the highest offices 
of the state, of his humble beginnings, great achievement, and noble 
objects. 

This is the type of ‘aristocracy’ which New York abundantly 
presents. Its Marquis of Westminster is the son of a journeyman 
furrier, who, emigrating to the shores of New York, and acquiring a 
fortune in the fur business, had the shrewdness and wisdom to foresee 
that the growth of New York would make investment in real estate 
the most certain of all speculations, and so became the purchaser 
of farm-lands and wastes fifty years ago at less for the acre than 
they now sell bythe yard. He left the traces of his sense of indebt- 
edness to the city by the foundation ofthe Astor Library, named after 
him; and his son and grandsons, following rigidly the precepts and 
example of the founder of the family, are now the type of what is 
accepted in New York as the highest class of aristocrat. With an 
immediate wealth in landed property which can hardly be estimated, 
and which cannot probably be equalled by the possessions of any 
other proprietors in the world, and with a sure prospective increase 
which outruns calculation, the grandsons of Jacob Astor are as 
rigidly attentive to the management of their affairs, as carefully con- 
siderate of all plans for the development of the resources of their 
possessions, and as personally solicitous for the improvement of the 
general aspects of the city, as any small householder or land-agent 
can be. Public interests in no way suffer from the accumulation of 
property in their hands. They do not think themselves privileged 
to be idle. They find their pleasure in accepting’ and vigorously 
fulfilling the responsibilities of wealth ; they are hard-working, well- 
educated, public-spirited, upright, unostentatious gentlemen ; and so 
they fulfil the American ideal of aristocracy. Of wealth unassociated 
with education, ill-gotten or mysteriously amassed—of triumphant 
rascality well gilded—of shameless and successful roguery blazing 
with ostentatious finery, holding court in public places, having its 
retinue of literary heralds, its train of judicial abettors, its crowd of 
political accomplices—there are here more striking examples than 
can be well conceived by the foreigner, or expressed without apparent 
exaggeration. Station has nothing of hereditary or fixed, politi- 
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cal office implies discredit rather than honour, judicial office is very 
frequently the by-word of the market-place, and the judge’s mantle 
the mere cloak of corruption, which it covers without pretending to 
conceal. Even in the learned professions, the avenues to distinction 
have not always been of the most honourable and regular character, 
and the safeguards for education and character are only beginning to 
be satisfactorily and completely organised. The conventional tests 
belonging to the society of the capitals of Europe do not therefore 
exist here. Men claim their admission into society not for what 
they have been or may be—from the associations connected with an 
historic name, from the acknowledged culture, probity, and public 
spirit necessarily attaching to political or judicial position, or from 
the tacitly acknowledged guarantees belonging to transmitted con- 
nection with great names, old families, public duties, and professional 
pursuits; their claim is of to-day, it regards neither the future nor 
the past. 

Such is the versatility of the people, and so numerous and vary- - 
ing the avenues of enterprise which the country offers, that a large 
proportion of the men one meets have passed through a variety of 
pursuits before finally settling on that in which their success has 
brought them to the surface. The successive metamorphoses of 
sailor, clerk, gold-digger, dry-goods merchant, cotton-planter, ship- 
owner, blockade-runner, liquor-dealer, stock-operator, and cotton- 
broker have been passed through by one comparatively young and 
wealthy man. To find soldiers who were bred as lawyers, leading 
stockbrokers bred as doctors, sugar-planters, or dry-goods merchants, 
to find judges who have been shoemakers and shoemakers who have 
been bred to the law, are not uncommon incidents. Hence a visitor 
falling upon some of the many rougher specimens of the upper ten, 
may easily set down the general standard of cultivation, refinement, 
or morality as infinitely lower than it should justly be marked; he 
needs to have adequate means of correcting his judgment by wider 
subsequent experience, and to make due allowance for the disson- 
ance of the elements of a concourse so frequently renewed under 
multitudinous influences not easily harmonised or regulated. 

Amid all the fluctuations and eccentricities, there is much in 
New-York social organisation to charm, to attract, to elicit admira- 
tion and gratitude. The various merits of many forms of national 
character, the attractions of many kinds of national cultivation, 
thought, and mode of pleasure-seeking, are there remarkably com- 
bined. The Saxon earnestness and energy are evidenced by the 
multitude of enterprises, the restless commercial activity which is 
always stirring, the seriousness and solidity of the religious feeling, 
the family life, and the love of free institutions. German intellec- 
tuality brings about a more genuine love of philosophic and meta- 
physical inquiry, and general tolerance. The sober industry, the 
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love of broad humour, the simple tastes for public amusement, the 
wide cultivation of music, all testify to German influence. The 
Liederkranz and the Arion, the universal presence of a piano in every 
respectable house, the manner gesdngverein, and the love of public 
processions, are among the milder social influences of Germany upon 
America. France exerts her influence in the love of amusement, 
the attention to all the refinements of dress, the habitual gaiety of 
the season, the love of opera and masqued balls, the open welcome 
and habitual courtesy to strangers. The hospitality which Ame- 
ricans receive in Paris, where they are favourite guests at the Tuileries 
as in all the leading salons, and the courtesies and pleasures to 
which they become habituated, they practise and import into New 
York, not only for their own delectation, but for the benefit of 
strangers. The relative inhospitality of London and Londoners is 
much felt, and is a source of comment. The Londoner who goes to 
New York with any adequate introduction receives a welcome of pro- 
longed friendliness. He is admitted to the houses, and shares at 
once in the pleasures and pursuits, of new American friends. Nor 
does a single card of invitation to a state-dinner there, as here, ease 
the conscience of all the duties of hospitality. The clubs are thrown 
open to him—sometimes for a week or fortnight, or in some cases 
for a much longer period—and he is entitled to all the privileges 
of membership. There are very few clubs in London in which a 
foreigner on a visit will be admitted farther than the hall or the 
strangers’ room. 

The houses to which a foreigner is admitted who presents his 
credentials in New York offer much to attract and to elicit admira- 
tion. As the people themselves are descended from every nation- 
ality, and continually renew their drafts upon all the European peo- 
ples, and their intimacy with the indulgences of European capi- 
tals, so their homes are replete with the suggestions of cosmopolitan 
intelligence, luxury, and refinement. The greater part of modern 
New-York houses are substantially built of brownstone, on a pecu- 
liarly convenient plan. They are furnished with a lightness and 
elegance which recall only Parisian salons. The walls and ceilings 
are habitually frescoed by Italian decorators in a style unknown in 
this country, but of entirely Italian taste. Carpeted and curtained to 
suit English ideas of comfort ; with furniture and hangings of French 
beauty and taste, and largely executed by French artists; frescoed 
in delicate arabesque ; wainscoted for the most part in walnut-wood 
or mahogany, in lieu of painted or grained deal ; with abundant baths 
and high-pressure water-supply on each floor; with doors which 
usually slide into the walls, so as to allow the suites of rooms to be 
thrown together; the passages and staircases heated in winter by 
hot air, while the apartments have open fire-grates,—the ordinary 
good-class houses of New York combine all the best attributes of 
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comfort of the houses of the various capitals of the world. This 
remarkable people have absorbed the best parts of all they have seen 
and heard. 

The ordinary life of New-York families is modelled on that of Eng- 
land: the separate house, the family habits, the love of domesticity 
and of comfort. But this is modified by the infusion of continental 
gaiety and facilities for’ out-door amusement. The love of dancing 
is universal. A favourite institution is that of ‘ sociables ;’ dancing 
clubs of young people, who in coteries of twenty or forty, belonging 
to a vicinity, meet at each other’s family houses during the season, 
every fortnight, for a dance. The habit of evening visiting, surprise 
parties, or meetings at the house of a friend for the sake of a dance 
by sudden concert and without any previous intimation, are among 
the means by which this gay social intercourse is maintained. 

These sociables afford usually exemplification of the passionate 
love of flowers, and the costly indulgence of that passion, which 
New Yorkers have borrowed from the French, and in which they 
surpass their original. A gigantie bouquet of flowers, costing from 
31. to 51., is usually sent to the young lady of the house where the 
‘sociable’ meets. These bouquets are of remarkable size and beauty. 
Flowers indeed enter very largely into all the solemnities, fétes, and 
events of New-York life. The gentleman who wishes to testify his 
devotion to a young lady does so by daily offerings of magnificent 
flowers. Statesmen, orators, opera-dancers, divines, are alike aceus- 
tomed to receive these floral tributes. The bride is married beneath 
a magnificent floral bell; the coffin is decorated with exquisite 
crosses, crowns, and wreaths of flowers, of which some are interred 
in the grave, and others preserved beneath glass as mementoes. The 
Rev. Mr. Ward Beecher preaches with a floral basket by his side. 
Mr. George Francis Train has equally floral tributes, which he waves 
in the course of his denunciation of British influence and the old 
fogies of the Bible. On the occasion of a benefit-night to a favourite 
actress lately, a basket of choice flowers was brought on to the stage 
as an offering from her admirers, which had to be carried by four 
men. There are gentlemen whose social reputation is built on flowers. 
One especially exhausts his ingenuity and lavishes his finances on 
floral devices of the most lavish beauty and varied novelty on all 
suitable occasions of happy omen to his fair friends. _ 

The custom of making new-year’s gifts and new-year’s visits, 
which is also borrowed and exaggerated from the French, affords a 
great harvest to the florists of New York. Besides the more costly 
and solid gifts which pass between persons under obligations of rela- 
tionship, affection, or affairs, there are countless gifts of flowers and 
bonbons. The love of sweetmeats, or candies as they are here called, 
is universal. French confectioners are to be found all over the city. 
The trade in caramels, chocolates, pralines, and all their tribe, can 
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be only second to that of Paris; and at the commencement of the 
new year the streets are thronged with purchasers of every kind of 
gift; from the most costly jewels, through all the gamut of small 
articles of luxury and utility, down to flowers and candies, which 
constitute the most usual and formal civility. Of course the casket 
containing the candies may be of the most expensive and tasteful 
character, or it may reduce itself to an enamelled-paper bag tied 
with a piece of coloured ribbon. New-year’s-day is observed as the 
strictest kind of holiday. A custom which requires every man to 
call in full-dress on the ladies of his acquaintance is still in force ; 
but it will not, I think, last much longer. This year a very large 
number of ladies did not receive: the gentlemen only left their 
cards. With the tendency to exaggeration which is often visible in 
New-York society, and which provokes a sometimes irrepressible 
smile, at some houses where the ladies did not ‘ receive,’ they had 
suspended a silver card-basket to the bell, to receive the cards of 
callers, and in order to avoid the incessant appeals to the door- 
bell. 

Peculiarities of climate are pressed into the service of gay society. 
During the summer the heat of the weather brings the inmates even 
of the most fashionable houses out on to the ‘stoop,’ or high door- 
steps leading up to each house. Thus are extemporised universal out- 
door meetings, friendly greetings, and an out-door neighbourly inter- 
course peculiar to hot climates. The ‘ door-stoop’ takes the place of 
the house-top in the East. A stranger passing along the fashion- 
able side-streets of New York on a warm summer’s afternoon is 
surprised at the spectacle of groups of lightly and elegantly dressed 
ladies standing and sitting about on the door-steps, with head un- 
covered, attended by gentlemen smoking, laughing, talking, and ex- 
changing greetings across the road and other side. _This would be 
very bad manners in London or anywhere but in New York or in 
the East. Here it is a graceful and agreeable concession to the heat 
of the climate during some part of the year. 

The arctic rigour of the winter is utilised for the organisation of 
sleighing and skating parties, with all their overflowing hilarity and 
exuberant fun. The mildness of such a season as the winter just 
past, which was so exceptionally clement as to leave but little snow 
on the ground and but little ice on the water about New York, was 
a source of social lamentation. On the first heavy fall of snow the 
air is musical with a thousand bells, as the graceful sleighs, drawn 
by gaily-caparisoned horses, glide along the avenues. The crisp 
freshness of the air, the rapidity and smoothness of the motion, the 
music of the bells, and the general spirit of gaiety which charac- 
terise sleighing, make it one of the most favourite and characteristic 
amusements of the city. Large public vehicles, and the general 
substitution of ‘runners’ for wheels, enable almost the whole popu- 
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lation to take part in it; and the scene is often one of extraordinary 
animation and gaiety. 

The rigour of the winter and the heat of the summer season are 
remarkable features of climate which modify the habits of society. 
From June to September fashionable New York takes refuge in 
Newport, Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, Niagara, or 
starts for Europe. The eight days’ trip across the Atlantic, which 
to our minds is a serious undertaking, is little to the American, 
accustomed to long distances of three or four days’ travel, from one 
great town to another, on his own continent. He starts for Paris 
or London with as little preparation as for New Orleans or St. 
Augustine. The two months’ vacation gives him between five and 
six weeks in Europe; and to the ladies of the family such a trip is 
one long holiday. To follow New York out of town would be beyond 
the limits of our intention at present. 


HORACE: Ober xxxvi. Lin. t. 


AD PUERUM. 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus ; 
Displicent nex philyra corone : 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 
Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
Sedulus cure: neque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 
Vite bibentem. 


The pomp of Persia, boy, I hate, 

And crowns with linden ribbons wove ; 

Cease thou to search through wood and grove 
The rose of summer late. 

Only with myrtle’s simple spray 

I bid thee, boy, thou weave to-day ; 

It suits thine office, child, and mine, 

As stretch’d I drink beneath this vine. 











THE FLIGHT FOR LIFE 
An Emigrant’s Reminiscence 


O, hideous leagues of straining woods, 
Straining back from the sea; 

O, woods of pine, and nothing but pine,— 
Will they never have end for me? 


The ceaseless line of the red, red pine 
My very brain it sears; 

And the roar of trees, like surging seas, 
Is it ever to haunt my ears? 


Let me remember it all. °*Twas late— 
The burning end of day; 

The trees were all in a golden glow, 
As with flame they would burn away. 


The joyful news to our clearing came, 
Came as the sun went down: 

A ship from England at anchor lay 
In the bay of the nearest town. 


In that good ship my Alice had come— 
Alice, my dainty queen! 

Sweet Alice, my own, my own so near— 
There was only the wood between! 


Now, three days’ journey we counted that, 
The days and nights were three ; 

But for thirty days and thirty nights 
I had journeyed my love to see. 


Before an hour to the night had gone, 
Into the wood I went; 
The pine-tops yet were bright in the light, 
Though below it was all but spent. 
‘Seconp Serres, Vo. II. F.8. Vou. XII. 
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‘The moon at ten and the dawn at four!’ 
For this I offered praise ; 
Though I knew the wood on the hither side, 
Knew each of its tortuous ways. 


The moon rose redder than any sun, 
Through the straight pines it rose; 

But glittered on keener eyes than mine, 
On the eyes of deadliest foes! 


To sudden peril my heart awoke— 
And yet it did not quail; 

I had skirted Indians in their camp, 
And the fiends were upon my trail! 


Three stealthy Snakes were upon my track, 
Supple and dusk and dread; 

A thought of Alice, a prayer to God, 
And like wind on my course I sped. 


Only in flight, in weariest flight, 
Could I my safety find ; 

But fast or slow, howe’er I might go, 
They followed me close behind. 


The night wore out and the moon went down, 
The sun rose in the sky; 

But on and on came the stealthy foes, 
Who had made it my doom to die. 


With two to follow and one to sleep, 
They tracked me through the night ; 

But one could follow and two could sleep 
In the: day’s increasing light. 


Se all day under the burning sky, 
All night beneath the stars; 

And on, when the moon through ranging pines 
Gleamed white as through prison-bars. 


With some to follow and some to halt, 
Their course they well might keep; 
But I—O God, for a little rest, 
For a moment of blesséd sleep! 
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Lost in the heart of the hideous wood, 
My desperate way I kept; 

For why? They would take me if I stayed, 
And murder me if I slept. 


But brain will yield and body will drop; 
And next when sunset came, 

I shrieked delirious at the light, 
For I fancied the wood on flame! 


I shrieked, I reeled; then venomous eyes 
And dusky shapes were there; 

And I felt the touch of gleaming steel, 
And a hand in my twisted hair. 


A cry, a struggle, and down I sank; 
But sank not down alone,— 

A shot had entered the Indian’s heart, 
And his body bore down my own! 


Yet an Indian gun that shot had fired— 
Most timely, Heaven knows! 

For I had chanced on a friendly tribe, 
Who were watching my stealthy foes. 


And they who fired had kindliest hearts: 
They gave me nursing care; 

And when. that my brain knew aught again, 
Lo, my Alice, my own, was there! 


Dear Alice! But O, the straining woods, 
Straining back from. the sea; 

The woods of pine, and nothing but pine, 
They have never an end for me. 


The: ceaseless. line of the red, red pine 
apan® My brain to madness sears ; 
And the roar of trees, like surging seas, 
Is a horror in my ears. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





BOB KENNEDY’S WIDOW-HUNT 


BY T. H. 8. ESCOTT, AUTHOR OF ‘ BOB KENNEDY’S CANVASS,’ ETC. 


‘* Frank, I’m somewhat of a stranger in a strange land. Be my 
guide, philosopher, and friend—my drawing-room directory —my 
social who’s-who. In plain words, tell me who and what manner 
of people are here; and if, as you say you must, you have to be 
off by the ten train to-night, be sharp about it; for it wants only 
ten minutes of the half-hour, and it’s well to avoid creating an 
impression of unpunctuality at first.” 

The speaker was Mr. Robert—better, perhaps, known to the 
readers of this periodical as Bob—Kennedy; the scene his dress- 
ing-room at Kingscourt, Major Jones Gervase’s country place, 
whither he had just come to spend a week or two of the first 
month of autumn, and to deal death and destruction to the Kings- 
court partridges. The gentleman addressed was Captain Frank 
Colville, an intimate acquaintance of Bob’s, at present the victim 
of a serious disappointment, or, as he terms it himself, ‘‘ the very 
deuce of a sell ;” for Captain Colville had just exchanged into the 
72d, mainly because his own regiment was ordered on foreign ser- 
vice, and it suited this warrior’s convenience better to remain in 
England. Alas for human calculations! An official letter, which 
had been following Captain Colville from place to place for about a 
week, had just arrived, containing peremptory instructions to the 
effect that Captain Colville should proceed with his regiment on the 
5th to Ireland, where he was to serve his country by keeping a vigi- 
lant look-out for any symptoms of Hibernian disaffection that might 
make themselves visible. ‘‘ Potting Fenians,” was the Captain’s 
pithy comment on this mandate, ‘‘ may be very good fun; but for 
my part, I prefer partridges just now.” 

‘* Nothing particular,”” was Captain Colville’s reply; ‘‘ the usual 
business in these places just now. Don’t fancy you will know any 
of the men down here. They are somewhat bucolical in their 
breeding ; short, straight enough, but provincial in character, very. 
One or two neatish girls though, and a great thing in grass widows. 
Pretty ? Well, so-so. Opulent and substantial? Decidedly. Open 
to an engagement? Very much so, I should think. Could you 
make the running with her? My boy, look at yourself in the 
glass.” 

‘*Confound it!’’ interposed Mr. Kennedy, ‘‘ my second failure 
in the way of ties! and that fool Henry has forgotten them.” 

Captain Colville was a friend in need; he would go round to 
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his room and provide Bob with the necessary article ; which pre- 
sently made its appearance in the hands of Captain Colville’s ser- 
vant, the gallant gentleman himself having been, for some reason 
or other, summoned into the drawing-room. Bob Kennedy’s toilet 
being completed, he so far obeyed his friend’s injunction as to give 
a look of considerable complacence at himself in the glass, and to 
say: ‘‘ Bob my boy, who knows what may happen to you? Do you 
not feel a kind of instinct that a career awaits you in the matri- 
monial way? Nerve yourself, man, for great things; and remem- 
ber, ‘ adventures are to the adventurous.’ ”’ 

‘“‘T'll see ifI can’t manage that you shall take down the widow,” 
whispered Captain Colville to Bob almost immediately he entered 
the room. 

‘* Name ?’’ whispered Bob in return; but the Captain was 
gone. 

**Good fellow that,’’ thought Bob, as he saw his friend imme- 
diately afterwards talking to Mrs. Jones Gervase, and then nodding 
his head in the direction of himself. 

‘*Mr. Kennedy,”’ said his host, just as dinner was announced, 
‘*let me introduce you to a very charming lady, whom perhaps you 
will escort downstairs.—Mrs. Merton, Mr. Kennedy.” 

And in a moment more this gentleman found himself duly in- 
stalled as cavalier of a lady who fully answered to the Major’s 
description, and completely responded to the Captain’s; for Mrs. 
Merton was more than passably pretty, she was absolutely hand- 
some, conspicuously well-bred; and the sombre hue of her black 
dress served, Bob thought, as an admirable relief to the alabaster 
white of a pair of faultless shoulders and the snowy glimpses of a 
perfect bust. Bob was only removed two or three places from Mrs. 
Jones Gervase ; and just as they were sitting down, this lady was 
obliging enough to present him to his fair companion on his left 
side—Mrs. Merton sat on his right—Mrs. Lester. But Bob had 
quite enough to do with Mrs.Merton. Indeed, this lady struck 
our friend as a conclusive testimony to the fact, that the vidua ma- 
trona is preferable to the virgo nubilis. She had abundance to say, 
and she said it well. They had a whole stock of common ac- 
quaintances, and she certainly carried her calamity lightly. In- 
deed, it occurred to Bob, when she supplemented the information 
that Captain Colville knew her husband well in New Zealand with 
the subdued ejaculation, just accompanied with the faintest sus- 
picion of a sigh, ‘“‘ Poor dear fellow!’’ that Mrs. Merton was very 
far from inconsolable, however sincerely she might mourn her loss. 
The scenery about Kingscourt, Bob was informed, was exquisite. 
There were some remarkably fine stalactite caves; and Mrs. Mer- 
ton, as she vouchsafed her companion this piece of intelligence, 
contrived to say something about her wish to see them; and then 
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the next moment about her present solitary position; and then 
generally about the inconveniences of being alone in the world, with 
no lord and master to utilise or to abuse landlords for you,—which 
struck our friend as conceived, if not in the spirit of levity, still in 
that of suggestiveness. 

Now lack of self-satisfaction was not at any time one of Mr. 
Kennedy’s most conspicuous failings. There were some of his 
friends, or enemies, severe enough to say, that he monopolised so 
much of the good opinion of himself, as to leave scarcely any share 
for others. To-day he was decidedly disposed to take a more than 
usually cheerful view of matters. The world was smiling upon him 
—Mrs. Merton in particular. The champagne was excellent. He 
was fresh from town, well posted-up in all the latest items of gossip, 
and in most of those of scandal. The former he imparted to Major 
Jones Gervase’s guests at large, the latter he reserved for Mrs. 
Merton: a widow, it ‘was one of the main articles in Bob’s creed, 
likes this sort of thing; in fact, to use his own expression, he was 
in great form that evening. The ladies withdrew, and Bob rattled 
on. By Jove!” said Captain Colville, when talking of this gen- 
tleman’s fluency of discourse some two or three hours later, on his 
arrival in London, at the Deipnosophist, ‘‘ Kennedy had so much 
to say, that no one else could get their oar in.” There was the 
clergyman of the parish. Bob was great in ecclesiastical matters. 
Major Gervase was the squire. Bob shifted the theme to affairs of 
@ more mundane description; and then, to combine both charac- 
‘teristics and to please both gentlemen, Mr. Kennedy elaborated a 
little theory of his own, that parochial administration was but the 
miniature and reflex of the scheme of the national government ; 
that the two secular and religious elements in our country’s rule 
were symbolised here in this hamlet of Kingscourt as much as they 
‘were existent in the metropolis ; that the squire was the emblem 
and representative of the state, just as the parson was the embodi- 
ment of the church. This great truth comfortably elucidated and 
succinctly expressed, Bob was induced to try the Burgundy again, 
and launched forth into a genial discussion of the game-laws. 

The butler entered with a fresh bottle of that very excellent Cham- 
bertin, to which a portion possibly of Mr. Kennedy’s eloquence was 
attributable, and also with an intimation that the dog-cart was wait- 
ing to convey Captain Colville to the neighbouring station, that he 
might catch the night express to town. 

‘‘ Good-bye, Bob,” was the parting speech of this gentleman, 
pitched in a very judiciously low key. ‘‘ You’ll enjoy yourself here, I 
can see ; but don’t forget the widow. She’s.a capital of more than 
40,0001.; a splendid woman of business, knows more about rail- 
way shares than you and I put together.” 

Little fear, thought Bob, of forgetting ; and the retrospect which 
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he took of the dinner was distinctly satisfactory. The progress, 
which he mentally reported to himself, was undeniably considerable ; 
he had made a hit, he ventured to think, and the only thing which 
remained was to follow it up. 

When Mr. Kennedy entered the drawing-room, Mrs. Jones Ger- 
vase motioned him to her side. She hoped he would like Kings- 
court. It really was a good place enough in its way, though after 
London it must and would seem strangely dull. However, Mr. 
Kennedy must remember that he was in every way his own master, 
free to do whatever he wished, and wander whithersoever his own 
sweet fancy might lead him. Mrs. Gervase hoped, too, he would 
find some not unpleasant companions. Mrs. Lester in particular, 
his next-door neighbour at dinner, she could decidedly recommend ; 
but Bob paid little or no attention to the recommendation ; for his 
thoughts were where his eye was, and that was fixed upon the 
bright, witty, and sprightly widow, Mrs. Merton. 

Time wore away pleasantly enough at Kingscourt manor. The 
shooting was excellent; and Bob Kennedy, not a little proud of his 
excellence as a shot, experienced considerable satisfaction in sur- 
passing the native sportsmen of the district. 

‘*I don’t know, Mr. Kennedy,” said the Major, ‘‘ whether you 
are most dangerous amid the stubble or in the drawing-room. You 
are certainly a practised hand with the partridges. I should say 
you were scarcely less experienced with ladies’ hearts. Do you 
think I gave you too glowing an account of Mrs. Merton, when I 
introduced you to her on your first evening ?’’ asked the Major, and 
at the same time gave a significant little laugh. 

Bob had not the slightest wish to accuse the Major of undue 
exaggeration of encomium; and so he said, taking, however, the 
remark with a perfect air of insouciance. In truth, however, Mr. 
Kennedy began to realise the fact that matters must soon be brought 
to a head, that some understanding must be arrived at, and that either 
he must make up his mind to interrogate Mrs. Merton, or else to 
take himself off. That the lady had not a ready-made family he 
had ascertained from her lips—that was one point in her favour. 
Then he had heard from Captain Colville that the widow was pos- 
sessed of 40,000/.—that was emphatically another pomt. Beyond 
that there were several other items, which, duly considered, he found 
by no means to tell against her; she was certainly a charming 
woman, knew the world, had acquired from a year or two’s resi- 
dence in India a graceful frankness of manner which seems only 
capable of being developed under « tropical sun, and was altogether 
calculated to become an admirable headpiece of decoration for Mr. 
Kennedy's dining-table. Then, on the other hand, Bob did not feel 
quite certain of his ground. No doubt that Mrs. Merton liked him 
well enough; but 1a preference in the present, as Bob felt perfectly 
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assured, is by no means a guarantee of a passion in the future. 
Again, Mr. Kennedy was apt to regard with a very judicious scep- 
ticism popular accounts of widowed wealth in general. He must 
know something more about it, he felt. How was it to be done? 
To be sure, he might have frankly informed Mrs. Merton that he 
was prepared to offer an eligible heart in return for a commensurate 
fortune ; but this way of putting the matter, though it might pos- 
sess the merit of point, would be singularly deficient, Bob decided, 
in delicacy. It would be difficult also to say, Bob argued with him- 
self, how far Mrs. Merton had given him any direct encouragement ; 
these Indian women, this gentleman astutely remarked, get such a 
singularly impartial, free-and-easy air. Finally, there was some 
talk occasionally of the anticipated return of a certain Colonel Mer- 
ton, a cousin, so far as Bob could gather, of ‘‘ his widow,’’ as he 
would speak of the lady in question to his correspondent, Captain 
Colville; and Mr. Kennedy was extremely suspicious in the matter 
of cousins. ‘‘ The cousin of to-day may become the lover of to- 
morrow,” he was in the habit of saying. 

‘Don’t you admire Mrs. Lester, Mr. Kennedy?” inquired Mrs. 
Merton one morning, when Bob, after smoking his post-prandial 
cheroot on the lawn, had strolled into the drawing-room to enjoy 
that apartment in the most attractive of its phases during the twenty- 
four in a country house; ‘‘I’m sure you do!” and as the positive 
assertion was interrogatively made, Mrs. Merton lifted up her eyes 
from her embroidery-frame full in Bob’s face, in that peculiarly 
tantalising way which seemed to insinuate, ‘‘ You admire me ten 
times more.” 

‘¢ Admire, Mrs. Merton! what an opinion you must have of me! 
firstly, of my taste; secondly, of my character. Admire a woman 
who is something more than embonpoint, who has scarcely ten 
words to say, and who, for what I know, is not only married, but has 
half-a-dozen children !’’ 

Mrs. Merton seemed amused and, to Bob, not displeased. 

‘* Well, Mr. Kennedy,” she replied, “ all I can say is, that I fear 
Mrs. Lester is less scrupulous than you, both from an esthetical 
and ethical point of view; for I assure you, you occupy a prominent 
place in her very best books.” 

‘* Bah!” responded Bob; ‘‘I dislike married flirts.” 

‘*T shouldn’t have thought you were so exceptional in your 
tastes,” was Mrs. Merton’s laughing answer. ‘‘ What say you, 
Mr. Kennedy, shall we drive to the Fairburn Caves? Mrs. Gervase 
has been good enough to place her phaeton at my disposal ; will you 
do the same with your services as my charioteer? I wouldn’t ask 
you, but Mrs. Lester is called to London, and I may not have an- 
other chance.” 

Bob Kennedy said something about Mrs. Lester the reverse of 
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adulatory, and declared himself ready to start whenever Mrs. Merton 
was prepared. 

The weather was delicious. The sky was scarcely flecked by 
a cloud, and the earth revelled in a largesse of golden sunshine. 
On through the leafy lanes they went; the country was mellowed 
with the first autumnal hues; and ‘‘ through the golden stubble was 
heard the frequent gun.” As Bob reflected on the whole situation, 
watched the beauty of the landscape, talked with Mrs. Merton on 
things in general, and on himself and herself in particular, he came 
to the conclusion that there were many things less tolerable in exist- 
ence than to handle a pair of perfect horses, to be seated the while 
beside a charming woman without encumbrance and worth 40,0001., 
and to be carried at a pace not inconveniently rapid through as pretty 
woodland scenery as England possesses. The freshness of the air 
seemed infectious ; the sparkling of the dew on the pendent boughs 
of the larches reflected itself in the general tone of the conversation. 
Bob was in unusually good spirits, and Mrs. Merton was compli- 
mentary enough to say that his talk was brighter than usual. 

What a contrast to the brilliant sunshine of the open, the 
gloomy interior of these chilly caves!—for they had reached them 
by this time, and the natty little groom was holding the horses 
while the pair devoted themselves to the investigation of the abodes 
of stalactites, darkness, and cold. An idea struck Bob Kennedy. He 
was not unprolific in ideas, but this seemed to him an exceptionally 
happy one—an opportunity for delicately putting a leading question, 
and neatly leading up to an important point. Mrs. Merton had told 
him in the morning, that this might be their last chance of visiting 
the caves. Why? Was his widow about to desert him just as con- 
quest seemed fairly within his grasp? Bob Kennedy wished to un- 
derstand the full significance of the remark; and so, struck by the 
atmospheric contrast, which, on entering where he now stood, he had 
just experienced, he thought that it might be conveniently utilised 
for the extraction of the information which he required. As we 
have said, Bob was struck with a notion: the brightness outside, the 
gloom in. Why not, by a felicitous application of metaphor, make 
these point a moral and adorn a tale? Something Mrs. Merton had 
told him this morning marvellously reminded him of the change from 
brightness to gloom which they had just experienced. What was it? 
Mrs. Merton would so like to know. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Merton,’’ replied the complimentary Bob, ‘‘ your 
proposal, that we should visit the caves, removed the superincum- 
bent chill upon my depressed soul, just as the sunshine does the 
dew” (a slight confusion of similes here, thought Bob, but it doesn’t 
matter) ; ‘‘ and your intelligence immediately accompanying it, that 
it might be the last chance we should have, by suggesting to me 
the probability of our parting, fell as a damp upon me, even as the 
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temperature of this infernal’ (Bob Kennedy had just brought his 
tibia into contact with a projecting angle of the rock, so that the 
expression may be in part pardoned) ‘‘ cave.” 

** Very prettily turned,”’ replied Mrs. Merton ; ‘‘ but you have a 
little bit mistaken my meaning,’ she added, just with the slightest 
significance in her voice. 

‘Mrs. Merton,” said Mr. Kennedy, his key of badinage ex- 
changed for one of earnestness, ‘‘ if what I supposed is not the case, 
pray tell me. If you will not tell me, there is at least something 
which I might tell—”’ 

** Ah, Kennedy,” said a cheery voice kindly, ‘‘ didn’t know you 
were so fond of prying into the viscera of the earth.” 

** My luck again,” muttered Bob to himself, and looking round, 
he saw the rubicund countenance of Major Gervase. ~ 

“ Sly dog,’’ whispered the old officer to him as they stepped out 
on to the sunlit sward once again; ‘‘ knew ‘twas your last chance, 
didn’t you, now?” 

Bob had no opportunity to reply, but he did soliloquise in a few 
sentences to himself. ‘‘ What the devil does it all mean? That 
sudden appearance of the Major not at all a bad apology for her 
celestial highness pronuba Juno.” 

During the return journey, Major Jones Gervase insisted upon 
’ keeping up with the phaeton the whole way; consequently all 
chances of reopening the conversation at the imteresting point at 
which it had ‘been interrupted were destroyed. Bob Kennedy was 
not in a good humour. [It is annoying when you are out shooting 
to see your final vesuvian fail you in endeavouring to strike a light 
for your pipe. It is not less annoying, when you are in country 
quarters, beyond the reach of effervescing fluids, to discover that 
just as your parched throat was panting for cognac and seltzer, the 
last bottle of that refrigerating and refreshing alkaline compound 
has burst in your cupboard. Tantalus doubtless experienced a good 
deal of discomfort at the disgusting resistance which the fugitive 
water offered to his thirst-cracked lips. But it may be questioned 
whether any of these tortures are more excruciating than the fact of 
being suddenly pulled-up short when the accents of a declaration of 
passion are trembling on your lips. And this was precisely Bob’s 
condition at the present time. In course of the homeward drive, 
however, his ruffled feelings regained something of their normal 
tranquillity ; and when, as she contrived to do, Mrs. Merton whis- 
pered to him as they came up to the hall-door at Kingscourt manor, 
‘*Mr. Kennedy, if you should happen to be walking in the rose- 
garden to-morrow morning before breakfast, say from 8.30 to 9.30, 
you might see me, and have an opportunity, if you like to use it, 
of finishing your speech to me,’’-—Bob, charmed with Mrs. Merton’s 
‘Anglo-Indian candour of manners, had completely recovered his 
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equilibrium. Nay, as he dressed that evening for dinner, he not 
only came to the conclusion that the game was on the cards, but 
he was even great on the subject of special providences. ~ 

There was a new arrival that evening at dinner, in lieu of Mrs. 
Lester, who had not returned. Not a lady, however, but a City 
man—a Mr. Lynchall, who was great upon mercantile gossip. "T'was 
a dull evening, thought Bob. Mrs. Merton retired to her room 
early, and before her disappearance she had seemed more reserved 
and distant than usual—had seemed so, in fact, ever since a letter 
bearing the Southampton post-mark had been placed in her hands 
upon their return from the caves. Bob Kennedy, however, was not 
surprised at this. The matrimonial plunge is one of considerable 
magnitude, and Bob thought that naturally Mrs. Merton might like 
calmly to survey the situation before the interview of the following 
morning. 

** Slow drags the time till parting lovers meet.”” The morning, 
however, came. Mr. Kennedy was scrupulously careful about his 
personal appearance, and though by no means an early riser as a 
rule, was up and stirring betimes. Before half-past eight had chimed 
from the stable clock our hero was in the rose-garden: a more 
lovely scene for such a purpose, fancied Bob, could not be imagined. 
Where was Mrs. Merton? A gradual bend in the grass walk gave 
him a glimpse of a breezy muslin dress. It was Mrs. Merton’s. 

‘Hold up, my heart, be strong,” was Bob’s prayer. A few 
steps more, and he was brought face to face with the owner. Yes, 
Mrs. Merton indeed it was; but not alone. By her side there 
walked a gentleman, tall, stalwart, of military air, bronzed by the 
sun, and with the dust of travel not yet shaken off from his dress. 
One step more, and before he could recover from his surprise, Mrs. 
Merton had said, ‘‘ Mr. Kennedy, let me introduce you to my hus- 
band, Colonel Merton.”’ 

Of course Bob bowed. Neither did he give any violently evi- 
dent signs of his feelings; but after the first few words of greeting 
had passed, and Colonel Merton had informed him that he had just 
returned from New Zealand, and that in consequence of the fortu- 
nate coincidence of trains and coaches he had arrived at Kingscourt 
a full two hours ‘before he had expected, Bob retired. _ 

Angry naturally he was. For once our friend’s equanimity en- 
tirely forsook him. What the devil did Colville mean about his 
widow? Why the deuce had Major Jones Gervase and Mrs. Ger- 
vase allowed him to make such a confounded fool of himself? and 
why had Colville written to him as he did? He would let them 
know what he thought; and ringing for his servant, he was on the 
point of telling him to pack up, and of writing a note to Major Ger- 
vase announcing his sudden departure, and combining a pretty vehe- 
ment denunciation of the whole affair, when a note was brought him. 
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It was from Mrs. Merton. Would Mr. Kennedy come and see her 
for a few minutes in the rose-garden? He went, surcharged with 
vituperation, and primed with an intelligibly bitter wrath. 

‘*Mr. Kennedy,’’ began Mrs. Merton, ‘‘let me anticipate all 
that you would say. The night you first took me down to dinner 
you mistook me, I know, for Mrs. Lester, the widow worth 40,0001. 
I did not know it at the time, and I only learnt it a few days ago in 
a letter from Frank Colville. Now confess, Mr. Kennedy, you liked 
me, I daresay. But would you have liked me, had it not been for 
the 40,000/. which you associated with me? Well enough to tell 
me what you were going to tell me yesterday ? Don’t be angry, Mr. 
Kennedy ; there is no harm done. If you have been cured of widow- 
hunting, you will have rather cause for gratitude. You, I am sure, 
are heart-whole as ever; and if I did not undeceive you for a couple 
of days, if I allowed matters to remain as they were,—was my joke 
a malicious one ? was it not rather a case of diamond cut diamond ? 
That is no reason why we should not be friends. Nay, rather it is 
a reason why we should be. Had it not been for the mistake into 
which you fell on the first night that we met, you might have com- 
mitted a much more serious blunder. You might have even made 
the proposal, that you had screwed yourself up to making to me yes- 
terday, to Mrs. Lester, and then what a false position, had she 
accepted you, would you have been in !—for that City gentleman who 
dined with us yesterday brought us the intelligence, that in sonte 
railway speculations—and Mrs. Lester is a notorious railway gambler 
—she lost almost every sixpence that she possessed. Say, how 
would it have been then? Perhaps it is well, is it not? You for- 
give me any thoughtlessness of mine in the last few days? You 
know, we wives of Indian officers on absence enjoy certain little pre- 
sumptive privileges, and these are of them. As for the meeting 
between myself and my husband, it was, as he told you, purely 
accidental. He was not expected till noon, and he was here at 
eight. Shake hands, and let us be friends. At least I have spared 
you Mrs. Lester and penury.” 

Bob Kennedy took the proffered hand. Nettled he was for the 
moment, and to a certain extent annoyed he is with Major Gervase 
now. But when any of his friends at the Deipnosophist announce 
their intention of going in for a widow, he never fails to give them 
the warning of his own experience. 

‘*T was foiled by a flirt ; but I was also saved by her,’’ he winds 
up. ‘Sic me servavit Apollo.” 
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UNDER THE GERMAN OCEAN 


BY J. E. TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF ‘NORFOLK BROADS,’ ETC. 


Ir is just possible that few of my readers have wandered along that 
terra incognita to Londoners—the Norfolk coast. The journey is 
anything but cheerful. Near Yarmouth the shore is skirted by a 
low and undulating ridge of ‘ marram’ hills, so called from the par- 
ticular species of grass whose roots partially bind down and hold 
together the otherwise shifting sand-dunes. Besides this there is 
little herbage, and that of the most meagre description. The land- 
scape is nearly as bleak as it is possible to suppose one can be- 
come. Here and there maybe, at various distances, squat a few 
houses, built principally of drift-wood or old boats, much after the 
fashion which Dickens has described in David Copperfield. These 
are chiefly fishing villages or settlements. The most noticeable 
feature about them is the general absence of the male kind. The 
latter are absent on their fishing expeditions, and their numerous 
yawls and trawling-vessels scattered over the sea hard by relieve the 
silent monotony of the landscape. This German Ocean is the pis- 
cine harvest-field of the metropolis, and generally of England. It 
is exceedingly shallow; for there are parts where hardly twelve feet 
of water exists. Dangerous sandbanks dot its surface, whose neigh- 
bourhood at high tide can be easily told by long lines of white 
breakers. Between them are navigable channels, the deepest of 
which is about sixty yards. This is known on the charts as the 
‘deep-water channel,’ and its course is more or less parallel to 
the coasts of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. Fringing every spit 
of sand are shoals of cod, haddock, turbot, plaice, sole, &c., all of 
them greedy to prey upon the mollusca which there find a suitable 
habitat. The open sea is the haunt of the herring and the mac- 
kerel, so that the fishing navy is naturally divided into the two 
classes whose business it is to seek ground and surface fish. The 
busy scene seawards always provides the spectator with sufficient 
objects. The vast numbers of trawl- and herring-boats, and the 
fleets of Newcastle colliers, make it more lively than any other por- 
tion of the British seas. This fact, coupled with its dangerous cha- 
racter, accounts for the thick cluster of black dots, which, in each 
year’s wreck-chart, indicates where vessels have gone to pieces. 
Proceeding northwards from Great Yarmouth, past Caistor, 
Somerton, and Winterton, as the pedestrian approaches Happis- 
burgh, he finds a change taking place in the coast landscape. The 
last memento of the sand-dunes is Eccles Church, nearly buried 
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in the drifting sands, with the exception of the upper portion of its 
round tower, which peeps above like some antediluvian well stripped 
of its extraneous covering. A good example this of the waste of 
our Norfolk coasts, which has been going on for ages. From this 
spot there commences a long line of bold cliffs, composed chiefly of 
a stiff blue clay, capped by sand and gravel, known to geologists as 
the ‘lower glacial beds’ or ‘ drift.’ This bold range of cliffs con- 
tinues: to beyond Cromer, and is never lost. sight of, alternating 
im height from thirty to one hundred and twenty feet. An occa- 
sional church, with an unusually high tower, made to do duty in 
the olden time as a landmark, and pairs of white lighthouses, in- 
tended to direct navigators through the intricate labyrinths of the 
sand-banks, are nearly all the traces:of hnman presence the spectator 
can see from the shore. At low water the sandy beach extends out- 
‘wards for miles; proof of the shallowness of the sea. At the proper 
season it would almost seem as if a human population had sprung 
into existence by magic; for carts and horses, men, women, and 
children, are thickly strewn: over the shore collecting cockles and 
mussels, or busy shrimping. But this peaceful. scene, with the 
German Ocean: gently rippling over the sands and. lapping the base 
of the tall cliffs, is transformed into a fearful. spectacle when. a north- 
west gale has blown for a few days. Then we have the secret. of 
the shallowness: of the adjacent sea, as well as of the origin of its 
dangerous sand-banks. The waves rise to a fearful height, and 
dash against their barriers: with a violence hardly known in. the. most 
dangerous: seas of our globe;. The soft clay masses are: eaten. away, 
and then the strata overhead fall down with a shock equal: to. that 
of an earthquake. Not content with this wholesale. destruction, the 
hungry sea. hurries away with its spoil and distributes. it along its 
bottom. Quantities of the waste are piled up by currents. as shift- 
ing sand-banks, or thickly silted over the. beach. The disintegrating 
power of these storms may be guessed at, by the fact that boulder- 
stones: of a. ton weight are washed. out of the cliffs, and. rolled by 
the billows miles: away from land. These the trawler fears beyond 
measure; for if once his drag-net gets entangled with a specimen, 
his profits: are gone for many a week to come. Some parts of the 
sea-bottom are actually unfished on account of the quantity of these 
dangerous obstructions lying along it. Meantime the dry land is 
slowly wasted away on an average of several feet in a year. At 
Happisburgh may be seen rows of houses, formerly inhabited by the 
coast-guard, all standing solitary and untenanted near the verge of 
the cliff. The surface of the land, nevertheless, is. rich and fertile, 
and man clings to it as Jong as he can. But the farms. fringing the 
coast are all let: on short: leases and on annually decreasing rents. 
Cropping out: along the feet of these cliffs is a geological pheno- 
menon possessing intense interest even to a non-scientific reader. 
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| It.is neither more nor less than an old Forest-bed of immense anti- 
quity. After one of the north-west gales already mentioned, there 
may be seen extensive patches and sheets of semi-indurated mud 
and turf which extend to the very margin of low water, and continue 
beneath it seawards for miles. This is the soil upon which the old 
forest grew, and the vegetable exuvie it left behind. When ex- 
amined, it is seen to contain hundreds of the stools of trees, some 
of them: four or five feet in diameter, and each with its roots spread- 
ing into the surrounding mud. This. old forest-bed has been traced 
into Suffolk for a distance of nearly forty miles, whilst its accurate 
landward and seaward extensions are unknown. That it forms no 
small portion of the floor of the German Ocean there can be little 
doubt. Fishermen are constantly dredging up portions of its veget- 
able soil, its old gnarled tree-trunks, and its numerous mammalian 
remains. Underneath the sea hereabouts is one of the most striking 
evidences of an old land-surface known to geologists. Were this sea- 
bottom to be upheaved only forty yards:(a mere trifle compared with 
what has taken place since the forest grew), then the whole of this 
strange phenomenon would be laid bare. Owing to the shallowness 
of the sea, dry land would stretch away from Flamborough Head to 
Heligoland and Jutland. Norfolk would once more be connected 
with the great Germanic plain, and England become a westward 
prolongation of the European continent. The ‘ deep-water channel’ 
skirting the eastern coast would, under such cireumstances, become 
the course of the Thames and its tributaries. Such a change would, 
in fact, almost restore to us the terrestrial conditions which existed 
when this now submarine Norfolk forest bed flourished. 

The geological age of this. phenomenon is pre-glacial; that is 
to say, it dates before the period of intense cold, when an arctic 
climate replaced our own, and before Great Britain was sunk be- 
neath a wintry sea, all but the tops. of her highest mountains. The 
present cliffs under which the buried forest extends, since it rejoiced 
in its arboreal glory, have been formed as an immense mud-sheet 
along the bottom of this glacial sea. The huge masses of sand, 
gravel, and clay strewn over the Northern hemisphere down to the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, have all been elaborated since the sub- 
marine forest ceased to exist. Our mountains have been sculptured 
by inorganic forces into their present shapes, our valleys have been 
eroded into their prevailing fertile and smiling conditions, old con- 
tinents have gone down like foundering ships, and new seas' over- 
whelmed their areas, since the forest-bed was transferred from its 
superficial condition. And yet, geologically speaking, these vast 
changes are hardly to be compared to the: mighty events. that took 
place in ages long antecedent. 

The most; striking peculiarity about this forest-bed. is. the ex- 
treme contrast. between its animal and vegetable remains. The 
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latter, with one or two exceptions, almost exactly resemble the 
present flora of Great Britain ; whereas the former are utterly un- 
like any animals now living in these islands. All the geological . 
changes above referred to have therefore taken place within the life- 
time of existing species of plants and trees. Elsewhere in this 
country we have manifold evidences of old land-surfaces. Our coal- 
fields are full of examples; and the Portland ‘ dirt bed,’ of later 
date, with its petrified trees allied to tropical forms, is a later 
illustration. But in the Norfolk forest-bed we have evidence of a 
temperate climate nearly allied to that now enjoyed by ourselves, as 
well as striking proofs of our former continental prolongation. A 
close examination of the soil of this old forest, which is matted 
into thin layers, reveals the presence of innumerable wing-cases of 
beetles, fresh-water shells, &c. It certainly is singular to find fresh- 
water strata forming the floor of the sea. Among the stumps of 
trees so plentifully dotting the black surface are chiefly the Scotch 
and spruce pines, and branches, roots, and leaves of yew, willow, 
alder, oak, sloe, and hazel. The matrix is frequently of a turfy 
structure, and’in its dark appearance shows the presence of a great 
admixture of vegetable matter. Its entire suite of arboreal remains 
reminds one strongly of the adjacent Norfolk land-surfaces, and 
extensive muddy marshes. The most advanced opinion relative to 
* this forest-bed is that it is the site of an old river delta, rich in the 
various mineral elements necessary to a luxuriant vegetation. The 
fresh-water shells and other remains certainly bear out this idea, 
which is further supported by our finding such fossil plants as the 
buck-bean, the yellow and white water-lilies, hornwort, pond-weed, 
&e. The occasional occurrence of marine and brackish water-shells 
shows that the sea was not far distant, and tells how its waters made 
periodical excursions over the low-lying portions of the old delta. 
In fact, the various circumstances attending the deposition of the 
vegetable remains indicate conditions exactly like those of everyday 
life. Hazel-nuts are found perforated by weevils, fir-cones are bitten 
away as if by squirrels, and even the gum which exuded from the 
pinés may be met with as so many lumps of resin, just as in older 
strata by the Baltic it is found as amber. The water-lilies bloomed 
and seeded, although human eyes were not opened on the smiling 
earth for ages afterwards. The stagnant pools were faintly streaked 
and rippled by ‘ spinners’ and water-beetles. Judging from the fine- 
ness of the mud or soil, it must have been a long time in process of 
formation. At Cromer the stratum attains its greatest thickness, 
which never exceeds a few feet. Here also one meets with the 
greatest quantity of vegetable remains. At Runton, a little farther 
along the coast, the soil of the forest-bed expands into a thick 
fresh-water deposit. The only tree not indigenous to Britain whose 
trunks and cones are found is the Norway spruce-pine. This is a 
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native of a colder climate than our own, although we have natural- 
ised it in this country pretty easily. The Scotch fir, also abundant 
in the same bed, has been confined within historical times to the 
land whence it takes its name. Our then connection with the 
Continent, however, will explain how such northern trees grew in 
English latitudes; whilst the subsequent submergence of Great 
Britain during the glacial epoch, is sufficient to indicate the causes 
that exiled them until they were reintroduced. It is well worth the 
while of the geological student to visit these wild and solitary Nor- 
folk coasts, especially after a long-continued north-west wind. If he 
go at any other time, he must take his chance of finding any portion 
of the forest-bed visible. The wayes have an immense power of silt- 
ing up, as in stripping off, their own work. As the sea is constantly 
gaining on the land, after every storm more severe than usual, new 
sets of sub-fossil trees are constantly being brought to light. A 
better indication than this could not be wished for, of the persistent 
character of the old forest, as well as of its landward extension. 
Familiar and matter-of-fact as are these floral details, so that 
they seem to differ little from what we should find in any extensive 
peat-bog in our own times, the difference is more than atoned for 
by the associated animal remains. These are met with both in the 
forest-bed proper and in an overlying stratum, which has earned for 
itself the name of the ‘elephant bed’ from the large quantities of 
teeth and bones of that animal which have been disinterred from it. 
Thanks to the researches of the Rev. John Gunn, the mammalian 
remains of the forest-bed are now pretty well known. Elephants 
of at least three species, the largest of which, according to the late 
Dr. Falconer, could not have been less than sixteen or seventeen 
feet high. The tusk of one of these animals has been dug out, 
and although nearly three feet were broken off, it still measures ten 
feet in length, and is nearly three feet in circumference. The other 
animals known are a species of horse, much larger than the biggest 
Suffolk cart-horse, together with abundant remains of bear, hippopo- 
tami, rhinoceri, and beavers twice as “large as any now living, deer, 
oxen, goat, water-rat, &c. Many species of these animals were of 
unique form. One kind of deer, named after the veteran geolo- 
gist Professor Sedgwick, had antlers extending six or seven feet 
on each side the head, and four feet in height. The remains of 
one ‘ missing link’ in the animal world have turned up in this de- 
posit, connecting the ox with the deer, its horns or antlers possess- 
ing characters common to both. Such is a brief outline of the 
fauna of the Norfolk forest-bed. It existed long before the German 
Ocean had cut its way through the boulder clay and occupied its 
present site. It is difficult indeed for one to associate an English 
forest with the heavy tramp of browsing elephants, or English rivers 
with wallowing hippopotami and rhinoceri. And yet here is the 
Szconp Senres, Vou. II. F.S. Vou. XII. I 
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delta of an old river certainly as vast as the Rhine. In it we have 
evidence of gigantic beavers building their dams and seeking their 
finny prey. Herds of deer were attracted by the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and the fresh sprouts of familiar shrubs. Wild horses gallopped 
over the bleak chalk plains of Norfolk and Suffolk, and goats and 
oxen wandered as their nomadic appetites prompted them. Under 
the German Ocean, with the exception of that portion stripped off 
by its fierce currents and strong tides, lies the great sepulchre of 
these pre-Adamite animals. A semi-hardened soil, containing fresh- 
water shells and land and aquatic plants, is the floor over which one 
of the most dangerous seas in the world storms and tumbles. The 
pre-human epoch is brought into contact with the present in strange 
affinity. Many a goodly ship has found a resting-place on old-forest 
ground, and the bones of brave mariners who fought hard for dear 
life lie commingled with the remains of old-world elephants, hippo- 
potami, rhinoceri, and bears. 

As an indication of the numerous bones and teeth which have 
been washed out of the original matrix of the forest-bed, I may here 
mention that altogether many thousand elephant’s teeth have been 
dredged at various times from the sea-bottom by Norfolk fishermen. 
In addition to these have been great numbers of fossil tusks, &c., 
many of them covered with marine worm-tubes, oysters, and anomia. 
At Bacton remains of the narwhal, walrus, and the common whale 
have been met with. Their occurrence proves that, towards the 
conclusion of the forest-bed period, a gradual change of level had 
commenced, during which these animals were stranded and their 
bones entombed. This submergence, it is known, went on until a 
tolerably deep sea spread farther and farther inland, and eventually 
all but the tops of the high hills in Great Britain were covered by 
it. Of the time taken up by the process, we can form as little idea 
as we can of the vast distances which separate our planet from the 
Milky-way. But we have their result in those superficial deposits 
of sand, gravel, and clay, so necessary to agricultural wealth and 
prosperity, and without which England would have been little better 
than a ‘ waste howling wilderness.’ Under the German Ocean lies 
one of the latest chapters in geological history—an epitome of old- 
world animals and plants, many of them the direct ancestors of 
existing species—the details of whose former humble life may be 
read off as plainly as antiquaries have done the manners and cus- 
toms of ancient Herculaneum. Just before the great ice-sheet 
swathed northern continents, we catch a glimpse of peaceful Eng- 
lish forest-life hardly differing in its floral character from that of 
to-day, although hundreds of centuries have meantime rolled away 
to join the mighty host which preceded them. Here is one more 
secret which the ocean would have hidden, had it not been for the 
pertinent demands of modern science. 
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BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS CHURCH), AUTHOR OF ‘ VERONIQUE,’ 
‘ NELLY BROOKE,’ ETC. 


In Tourer Parts :—Paart III. 


August 11th. I returned from parade this morning tired, fever- 
ish, and with a weight upon my conseience as though I had com- 
mitted an unpardonable crime. I felt as if I dared not face my 
injured wife ; still less the woman who has usurped her place in my 
affections, or rather, who holds the place in which the other should 
have reigned. 

Yet I was not only obliged to encounter both of them, but to 
go through all the formalities of daily life, without which perhaps 
the trial would have proved too much for my endurance. 

Janie was the first; for since her illness she has not risen to break- 
fast, and I have been in the habit of carrying in her tray for her. It 
was with a shaking hand that I lifted it to-day; and the poor child 
noticed the difference in my demeanour, and asked me tenderly if I 
were ill or tired. I had not quite made up my mind, before that, 
whether I should inform Janie of her cousin’s propensity for somnam- 
bulism or not; but as I met the trusting glance of her blue eyes, I 
resolved to do so; not only because it was a thing which might occur 
again and frighten her as before, but also that by confiding even so 
far in my wife, I seemed voluntarily to place a wider barrier between 
Lionne and myself. Therefore I sat down on the bed, and first 
binding her to secrecy, I related to her how I had spent my late 
nights upon the roof of the house ; and by that means arrived at a 
solution of the mystery which had alarmed the native servants and 
herself. 

‘Didn’t I tell you that your ghost would prove to be nothing?’ 
I said, trying to speak gaily-in conclusion. 

*O, Robert dear,’ was her reply, ‘do you call poor Lionne walk- 
ing in her sleep nothing? I think it is horrible—almost as bad 
as a real ghost; and if I had been you, I couldn’t have gone near 
her for worlds. I should have died of fright first.’ 

‘ But, Janie, you see that I am not a silly little girl, ready to 
believe every idle tale which is repeated to her. And you must show 
yourself to be a wise woman on this occasion, and be very careful 
that the story does not reach your cousin’s ears, as the knowledge 
is likely to make her worse instead of better. I shall give the ayah 
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orders to hold her tongue, and sleep outside the door in future, so 
that Miss Anstruther may not wander about again unobserved.’ 

‘And I mustn’t tell Lionne, then, that you caught her?’ said 
Janie in a voice of disappointment. 

‘Certainly not,’ I replied decidedly; and I rose to leave her, 
only half-satisfied that my wishes would be respected. Janie would 
not disobey me knowingly for the world—she has never attempted 
such a thing ; but her little tongue goes so fast, that she is apt to 
part with a secret before she knows that it has left her keeping. 

When I returned to the breakfast-room, Lionne was already 
there, pale indeed and rather silent, as she has been for several 
weeks past, but showing no signs that she was aware of our noc- 
turnal meeting. But as I took her hand in mine, I felt the blood 
rush up to my temples, and my morning greeting must have been 
nearly unintelligible to her. 

Why did I behave so foolishly ? She is in all respects the same 
woman whom I met yesterday with an ordinary salutation—her man- 
ner even has not altered towards me; and yet the mere conscious- 
ness that that of which I had been vaguely dreaming is reality was 
sufficient to make me almost betray what I feel by the expression 
of my features. 

_ Is this my boasted strength ? 

We took a silent meal, and altogether an unprofitable one. I 
had no appetite; Lionne only trifled with the eatables upon her 
plate; and I think we both felt relieved when the ceremony was 
concluded. 

I did not see her for the remainder of the morning ; for I made 
an excuse of business, and took my tiffin at the mess. When I 
returned home at five o’clock, however, I found Janie earnestly 
persuading her cousin to take a ride on horseback. 

‘Do make her go, Robert dear,’ she exclaimed as soon as I came 
upon the scene of action. ‘She has not ridden for weeks past, and 
she does look so pale. I am sure it will be good for her; you know 
it will, Robert,’ with violent winks and blinks which were sufficient 
in themselves to make the uninitiated stop to inquire their rea- 
son. 

‘I daresay it will,’ I answered, obliged to say something.— 
‘“Won’t you be persuaded ?’ addressing Lionne. 

She hesitated a little, but had no good reason to advance for 
her hesitation; and after a little more pressing on Janie’s part, 
retired to put on her habit. 

. ‘I am so glad that she is going,’ exclaimed my poor little caged 
bird, clapping her hands at her success. ‘ Take great care of her, 
Robert ; she is so kind to me.’ 

‘I will take care of her, Janie,’ I answered earnestly, ‘ and of 

you too. You may trust me, my dear; at least I hope so.’ 
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‘Of course you take care of me, sir,’ she replied, with a pretty 
pretension of pouting, ‘because I am your wife; butI am not so 
sure about my poor cousin.’ 

‘ Be sure, then, Janie, if you can. I shall try to do my duty 
by both of you.’ 

‘ Who talked of duty ?’ cried my wife, shrugging her shoulders. 
‘I never saw any one grown so grave as you have, Robert; you 
never seem now to be able to take a joke.’ 

I defended myself from this accusation on the plea of having 
found several gray hairs in my moustache last week; and before 
Janie had done laughing at the idea, Miss Anstruther reappeared, 
and I lifted her on her horse as though she were an ordinary friend 
to me, and my hands did not tremble under the burden of the crea- 
ture I loved best in the world. 

We rode on in silence together for some moments, and then I 
turned my horse’s head towards the sandy plain which I have before 
mentioned as lying between us and the ocean, and told her that I 
was about to take her down to the beach, that she might derive a 
little benefit from the sea-breeze. 

‘Colonel Anstruther will not think that we have been taking 
sufficient care of you, Margaret, if we send you to him with such 
pale cheeks as you have now. I am afraid you find the hot weather 
very trying.’ 

‘I never liked the hot weather, even in England,’ she answered 
vaguely, whilst the rich blood mounted to’ her cheek beneath the 
scrutinising glance which I had turned towards her. 

Our beach at Mushin-Bunda is hardly to be called a beach ; for it 
possesses scarcely any shingles, but is composed of hillocks of loose 
sand which never stay in one place two nights together, but are ever 
shifting quarters, and are about as treacherous footing for an animal 
as one could desire. We passed over these carefully, however; and 
then we found ourselves upon the lower sands, which are daily 
washed by the sea, and rendered firm and level. Here we halted ; 
for it was low tide, and the refreshing salt breeze fanned our hot 
faces, whilst the horses we rode stretched out their necks, and 
dilated their nostrils as though to drink in as much of it as they 
could. 

Still we were very silent, and under the knowledge which had 
come to me the night before, the silence was even more oppressive 
than usual. 

‘ This is delicious,’ I exclaimed at last ; ‘worth coming farther 
than three miles to enjoy. This will do you good, Margaret.’ 

‘Yes,’ she sighed. ‘What would one not give for a little of it 
occasionally during these hot nights !’ 

‘You do not sleep well,’ I said, struck by a sudden impulse. 

She coloured as I addressed her; but that is nothing new. 
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‘I don’t think I sleep badly,’ she replied after a pause. ‘I 
seldom lie awake for any length of time, but—’ 

‘But when you rise in the morning, you feel unrefreshed and 
tired.’ 

‘ How do you know that ?’ she demanded quickly. 

‘I guessed it, Margaret. I guess it from your looks, your de- 
meanour, your languor. I know that you do not rest properly at 
night, and that if you will not take seasonable advice you will be ill.’ 

‘I am not ill,’ she answered in a low voice. 

‘But you will be, which under present circumstances would 
greatly distress Janie. Will you not consent to see a doctor—if not 
for your own sake, for ours ?’ 

I thought that physical care might in some measure relieve the 
mental disturbance under which she labours, or at all events prevent 
a repetition of her somnambulistic tendencies by which her secret 
may, some day, be made patent to the world. I never imagined 
she would guess my meaning ; but the next moment I saw the mis- 
take which I had made. 

‘What have I been doing ?’ she exclaimed, turning round with 
a rapidity for which I was totally unprepared. ‘ What have I 
been saying? Tell me at once, Captain Norton; don’t keep me 
in suspense.’ And her dark eyes blazed upon me as though they 
would search into my very heart. 

I trembled beneath the look, and was dumb. 

‘Why do you think I cannot rest—that I shall be ill?’ she 
re-demanded almost angrily; and then reading the truth, I suppose, 
in my confused demeanour, she added in a lower voice, a voice 
almost of terror, ‘ Have I been walking in my sleep ? 

The ice was broken, then; and although I still felt very uncom- 
fortable in speaking to her of the circumstance, I did not see any 
other course open to me than to tell her briefly of my endeavour to 
find out the reason of my wife’s alarm, and the consequences which 
had ensued from it. 

‘I had not wished to mention this to you,’ I said apologetically, 
‘and only the directness of your question should have drawn it from 
me. However, as it is, I daresay it is for the best; for though 
the occurrence is a common one, it is as well to guard against its 
repetition.’ } 

‘What did I say” was the only reply which she made to my 
concluding observation. 

I had so slurred over the fact of her speaking at all that I hoped 
it had escaped her notice; but the tone in which she put this 
question portended that she meant to have it answered. 

‘What did I say to you, Captain Norton ?’ she repeated firmly. 

I began to mumble something about the words of sleep-walkers 
being always unintelligible, but she brought me back to the point. 
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‘You must have heard me ; in fact, I can see by your face that 
you did hear. What was it that I said ?’ 

‘I was so sleepy, Margaret,’ I commenced, but I felt my voice 
shaking audibly,—‘ so sleepy, and altogether so confused, and my 
memory not being of the best, that I—I—really—I—’ 

She gazed at me for a minute earnestly, almost hungeringly—I 
could feel it, though I did not see it—but I kept my eyes fixed 
over the sea, and a dead silence ensued between us. A dead 
silence, until it was broken by the living sound of tears; and I 
turned to see her dear head bent to her saddle-bow, and her slight 
figure shaken with her grief. 

‘ Margaret, dear Margaret !’ I exclaimed, forgetting everything 
but herself, ‘it was nothing—indeed it was nothing; a few words 
spoken at random, of which no one in his senses would think twice, 
or be so presumptuous as to understand as the interpretation of 
your true feelings towards him.’ 

But in my anxiety and ardour I had blurted out far more than 
I intended. 

‘Be silent!’ she cried, as she lifted an indignant burning face 
to mine—‘ be silent, Captain Norton! if you do not wish to insult 
me, or make me hate myself and you.’ And with that she dashed 
her hand impetuously across her eyes, and gathering-up her reins, 
turned her horse’s head away from the sea-beach and began to 
canter towards home. I followed her, of course; but we did not 
exchange another word, and she would not even condescend to meet 
the imploring glance which, as I took her from the saddle, I lifted 
towards her face, mutely entreating for forgiveness. 

She behaved much the same as usual during the remainder of 
the evening; only that I saw she studiously avoided coming in 
contact with myself. What a fool I was to say as much as I did! 
I, who almost registered a vow this morning that nothing should 
tear the secret from my lips. And now I have betrayed her to her- 
self. I see she shuns me; I know she fears me ; I almost believe 
I have made her hate me. Well, I have brought it on myself, and 
I must bear it as best I may; it only proves how little we know 
when-we think—as I did this morning—that the world cannot hold 
a greater misfortune for us than the one we then endure. 

- O Lionne, Lionne! what is to be the end of this ? 

August 12th. I was scarcely surprised when Janie came to-day 
to tell me in a broken voice that her cousin had just informed her 
of her intention to leave Mushin-Bunda as soon as possible, and 
that she had already written to Mrs. Grant to ask if she could re- 
ceive her at Madras until her uncle’s wishes with respect to her 
movements should be made known. I was not surprised, because 
I felt convinced that, after what had passed between us yesterday 
afternoon, her proud spirit would forbid her remaining under the 
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same roof with me, if any alternative were open toher; at the 
same time I felt deeply hurt to think that my imprudence should 
be the means of driving her from the shelter of it. Janie, on the 
other hand, innocent as to the cause, had no reason to feel hurt, 
except by the want of confidence reposed in her; but she was won- 
derfully astonished, and disposed to resent my not being so as an 
additional grievance. 

‘ Why, you don’t seem in the least surprised to hear it, Robert!’ 
she complained. ‘Has Margaret said anything about it to you 
before ?’ 

‘The subject has never been broached between us; but Miss 
Anstruther has a right, of course, to follow her own inclinations, 
and we none to interfere with them.’ 

‘No; but what can be the reason ?’ 

‘ Did you not ask her, Janie ?’ 

‘Of course; but she only says that she does not feel so well 
here as she did at Madras.’ 

‘I think that is quite sufficient to account for her desiring a 
change. Strength soon gives way in this country; and I don’t 
think your cousin has been looking well or strong lately. What we 
know of her sleep-walking propensity is a proof of that.’ 

‘Then I mustn’t persuade her to stop —_ us, Robert ?’ con- 
tinued Janie pleadingly. 

‘By no means, dear. Let her follow the bent of her own 
wishes ; it will be best for all of us.’ 

‘ But uncle Henry will be so surprised ; and I am afraid he will 
be angry—and—and I had so hoped she was going to stay with me, 
Robert ; and I feel so il—and—and—so nervous, and I can’t bear 
that Margaret should go away.’ And here the poor girl was quite 
overcome by the prospect of her own weakness and her companion’s 
departure, and burst into a flood of childish tears. 

I felt very sorry for Janie. She has so thoroughly enjoyed the 
society of her cousin, and she is not in a condition to be vexed and 
thwarted with impunity. And then again I thought of Lionne tra- 
velling all the way back to Madras by herself, to accept a home from 
strangers, with nothing but her present unhappiness and her future 
uncertainty to bear her company; and I felt that neither of these 
should be the one to suffer, and that if the circumstances required 
a victim, it should be myself. I did not particularly wish to leave 
my regiment, nor my wife, nor any one else; but if it is impossible 
for us to continue on the same footing with one another, I felt that 
I should be the one to go. So I did not hesitate ; but telling Janie 
to keep her tears until she should be sure they were required, went 
in search of Margaret Anstruther. 

She was neither in the drawing-room nor in the dining-room, 
but in a little ante-chamber which it pleases my wife to call her 
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boudoir, but which is the dullest and most unfrequented apartment 
in the house. There I found her, lying on the sofa, shading her 
eyes with her hand, but making no attempt at work or reading. 

‘ Margaret, may I speak to you ?’ 

I could not, because I had offended her, go back to the more 
formal appellation of ‘ Miss Anstruther ;’ it seemed so much as 
though we had quarrelled. 

‘If it is of anything I should care to hear,’ she said languidly. 

‘It is of something to which I much desire you should listen,’ I 
replied. ‘Janie has just been telling me that you purpose leaving 
us. Is that true ?’ 

‘ It is,’ she answered curtly, but not unkindly. 

‘I will not ask you for what reason,’ I went on to say, ‘ because 
your wishes are your own and shall be sacred; but if your decision 
is not irrevocable, think twice before you inflict such a disappoint- 
ment on poor Janie. You know how weak and ill she is at present.’ 

‘ Captain Norton, I must go.’ 

‘Must you? IfI leave the house myself—if I leave the can- 
tonment, and do not return ?’ 

‘ You are not in earnest ?’ she said, raising her eyes to mine, 
too weary to be called surprised. 

‘Iam. I have long intended going to Haldabad on a shooting 
excursion, which may detain me for two or three months. Inadvert- 
ently almost I have delayed it, your visit and Janie’s illness coming 
in the way; but now I am ready to start at twelve hours’ notice, if 
need be—indeed, I am anxious to be gone.’ 

‘And what will Janie say to that, Captain Norton?’ she de- 
manded in a lowered voice. 

‘ At this moment I believe that my absence will affect Janie less 
than your departure would do. She is very much attached to you, 
and she feels the comfort of a woman’s presence. Added to which, 
Margaret, I am in a great measure responsible to your uncle for 
your proceedings, and I shall not feel easy if you leave my house 
for a stranger’s without previously asking his consent. He will ima- 
gine I have proved unfaithful to my trust. Do you wish others to 
think as badly of me as I do of myself ?’ 

As I uttered these words I dropped my voice almost to a whis- 
per, but she heard them plainly. 

‘O, let me go—let me go!’ she exclaimed wildly. ‘It will be 
better—far better for all of us. I cannot, indeed I cannot, remain 
here ; the air of this place stifles me.’ 

‘I have made you despise me,’ I said despondently. 

‘No; Ono!’ and her dark eyes were fixed upon me for a mo- 
ment with an expression which I would have kept in them for ever ; 
‘ but—you know, Captain Norton, that it is best—that, in fact, we 
must part.’ 
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‘I do know it,’ I replied; ‘ and therefore Iam going. By this 
time to-morrow I hope to have made all necessary preparations, and 
to be ready for a start. Meanwhile you will stay here—I know you 
will, because I ask you—to comfort and look after Janie until you 
reeeive your uncle’s consent to go to Madras. And when it arrives, 
and you have left Mushin-Bunda, I will return to it.’ 

‘ And we shall never—never meet again!’ she said in a voice 
so broken as to be almost inarticulate. 

I dared not answer her; had I spoken, I must have poured out 
all my heart. 

‘You have consented ?’ were my next words. 

‘Yes, since you think it best; only I am sorry to be the means 
of driving you from home.’ 

‘If you are—though you have no need to be—will you give me 
one recompense, Margaret ?’ 

She lifted her eyes inquiringly ; speech seemed almost lost to 
her. 

‘Say you forgive me for what I told you yesterday. I have 
sorely reproached myself since.’ 

She stretched out her hand, and met mine in a grasp which, 
though firm, was cold as that of death. 

* Then we part friends ?’ 

. It was again myself who spoke; she nodded her head in acqui- 
escence, and I felt my prudence evaporating and rushed from the 
apartment. 

Written down, this interview seems nothing ; but to those who 
feel as we do, the misery of years may be compressed into an hour; 
and that small room, for both of us, was worse than a torture- 
chamber. 

I have scarcely seen her since, except at meals; but, as I anti- 
cipated, my wife was so delighted to learn that she should retain her 
cousin’s company, that she thought next to nothing of my proposed 
shooting excursion, except to beg that I would take care of myself, 
and to wonder how I could like going after those ‘ horrid bears’ 
and ‘ awful tigers.’ Indeed, on the whole, I half suspect the little 
woman is rather glad to get rid of mé, and pleased at the idea of 
having Margaret all to herself for a few weeks; for she has occa- 
sionally displayed the faintest touch of jealousy when I have broken 
up their téte-d-téte conferences. So I have sent them word down to 
the Fort to lay my ‘ dawk’ for me, and I shall start as soon as to- 
morrow’s sun goes down. 

I almost think we shall have a storm first; which would plea- 
santly clear the air, for the sky has been indigo-colour all to-day, 
and there is a strange heaviness over everything as I write. 

I have been packing my portmanteau and cleaning my weapons, 
until I have fairly tired myself out; but were I to stop to think, I 
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could never summon courage enough to go. The household is asleep, 
and has been for hours; and I am sadly in want of rest, for I can 
hardly keep my eyes open or guide my pen upon the paper—and 
yet I feel as though I should never sleep again. 

Bah! I must be mad or dreaming. I am only starting on an 
ordinary shooting excursion, and I feel as though I were going to 
my grave. 

This is folly—monomania; I shall be thankful when the hour 
comes for me to leave. 
* * * * * 

Madras, October 20th. It is more than two months since I 
transcribed a line in this written record of my inmost thoughts ; 
more than two months since that awful, horrible, and most unex- 
pected catastrophe occurred, which I cannot now recall without a 
shudder, and which, for a time, seemed as if it must obliterate my 
reason or my life. But I am spared (though I cannot yet say, 
thank God that it is so); and were it not that my soul seems to 
die within me,,and my energy to languish for want of some one or 
thing to which I may confide my sorrow, I should not have the cour- 
age even now to write the story down. But I must speak, even 
though it be but to a silent confidante, for my spirit fails for lack of 
sympathy; and therefore I draw out my old diary, and having read 
(shall I be ashamed to say with tears ?) what I have written in these 
foregoing pages, proceed to bring the tale to a conclusion. 

Let me try to collect my scattered thoughts, so apt to wander 
when I approach this miserable subject, and carry them back to the 
eventful moment when I last left off—to the night of the 12th of 
August. 

I had sat up, packing my wardrobe and writing my diary, until I 
had fairly tired myself out, and then, having put away my book and 
writing materials into the table-drawer, I locked it, and lighting a 
cigar, sat down to think; of what, and in what strain, I and these 
pages, to my misery, best know. 

I had no intention of permitting myself to fall asleep ; but it is 
my custom to smoke just before retiring to bed, and I should have 
anticipated a broken rest without the indulgence. At the same time 
my fatigue was greater than I thought, and after a little while drow- 
siness came over me, and before I knew that sleep was coming I 
was in the land of dreams. 

And such a land! Thank heaven, for those who are not de- 
stined in this world to know substantial happiness, that dreams 
remain to them. 

I dreamt that I was with Margaret again on the sea-shore ; not 
riding, but wandering hand-in-hand; not speaking coldly or with 
averted faces, but eyes to eyes, and heart to heart. I dreamt that 
I was watching the damask blush which mantled on her cheek, and 
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listening to the low mellow sound of her rich voice, and that min- 
gled with my own reply came the hoarse murmur of the ocean as it 
swelled and surged upon the shore. 

I dreamt that we were one; not one in the earthly acceptation of 
the word, but in that fuller sense by which spirits are united to each 
other, never more to part; and that as we strolled upon the beach 
together we knew that neither death nor injury could sever us again. 
And amidst it all I was listening to the hoarse murmur of the waves, 
which rolled up to our very feet, and broke away, but to return with 
an energy louder and more imperative than before. I dreamt that as 
I stood thus, enfolding my new-found treasure in my arms, I started 
to find that the sky was overcast, and that the tide had surrounded 
us, and was behind as well as before, and threatening to overwhelm 
my darling. I dreamt that in my fear and solicitude I drew her back- 
wards, trembling for her safety, and that as I whispered words of love 
and reassurance, I woke—to dream no more. 

I woke, at the bidding ofa loud and terrified scream from the lips 
of my native servants, and springing to my feet, became first aware 
of a sensation of intense chilliness, and next, as my remaining senses 
gradually returned to me, of a hoarse murmur somewhere near me, 
which recalled the memory of my dream. 

The night was intensely dark ; there seemed to be neither moon 
nor stars; and for one moment I stood, uncertain which way to move, 
and waiting to hear if the cry had only been my fancy, or would be 
repeated. Too soon it came again, this time louder, more terrified, 
more piercing than before; and its burden words of fearful import, 
too fearful to be at first believed. ‘Master, master!’ it said in Hin- 
dustani; ‘master, the sea is on us!’ And before I could scarcely 
realise the meaning of the words, the natives who slept in the veran- 
dah had rushed into my presence, and were immediately followed by 
a huge wave of water, which, with the hollow roar to which I had 
listened in my dreams, burst into the unprotected sitting-rooms, and 
washed over my feet. 

‘ Master,’ cried the natives, as they clambered upon tables and 
chairs, ‘ the sea has burst its bounds; the sea is coming on us; the 
whole cantonment will be under water !’ 

‘Close the doors and windows!’ I exclaimed loudly ; but no one 
stirred, and I attempted to set them the example of doing as I said; 
but it was too late. I perceived a dark volume of water stealing 
stealthily upon us from all sides, and even as I advanced towards 
the verandah, a huge wave dashed against me, washing me to the 
middle, knocking me backwards on the drawing-room table, and carry- 
ing away a chair as it retreated. At the same moment, a scream 
from the women’s apartments told me that the sea had reached that 
quarter; and with no thought but for the safety of those dear to me, 
I dashed without ceremony into Miss Anstruther’s room. I found 
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her pale and trembling, but just awakened, sitting on the side of her 
bed with her bare feet in a river of sea-water. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ she gasped as I entered. 

‘The sea has overflowed the cantonment,’ I replied hastily, as 
I quickly lifted her in my arms; ‘but trust to me, Lionne, and I 
will take you to a place of safety.’ 

She shuddered, but made no resistance, until I had carried her 
to the dining-room, now half full of water, and was preparing to wade 
with her through the verandah, and place her on the roof of the house. 

‘ But where is Janie ?’ she exclaimed, as she looked with horror 
on the advancing mass of water; ‘O, where is Janie ?’ 

At her question I nearly dropped my burden; for the moment 
I had entirely forgotten my poor wife, whose screams were patent 
from the adjoining room. 

‘Go to her,’ said Lionne, as she struggled from my embrace, 
and slid down into the cold waves, against the violence of which she 
could hardly support herself. ‘Goat once! What were you think- 
ing of? She will drown, if you do not take care.’ 

‘Tam doing as much as I can,’ I answered hurriedly. ‘Let me 
place you in safety first, and then I will return for her. I cannot 
carry two at once.’ 

‘And you would leave her to the last?’ she said indignantly; 
‘she, in whom two lives are wrapt in one! O Robert! I did not 
think it of you.’ ; 

‘But, my beloved—’ I commenced, in an agony at her delay. 

‘Go!’ she said authoritatively; and I left her to her fate, and 
went. 

I found my poor little wife wet through and screaming for help ; 
and lifting her in my arms, I carried her, buffeting with the water 
as I went, through the dining- and drawing-rooms to the outer 
verandah. 

‘Hold fast—take the greatest care of yourself,’ I exclaimed in 
an agony of fear, as I battled past the white-clad figure which was 
clinging to the door-posts. ‘I will return, Lionne, as soon as ever 
I can.’ 

‘I am not afraid ; God will take care of me,’ was the calm re- 
ply; and I strode forwards into deeper and deeper water with each 
step. When I reached the verandah the struggle was severe, for 
there the waves were highest and strongest; but although much 
impeded by Janie’s terrified clasp, I managed to wade with her to 
the foot of the ladder, and as soon as I had accomplished two or 
three steps of that, the rest was easy. I toiled with my helpless 
burden up to the roof, despair lending strength to my limbs; and as 
soon as I had reached it, I found myself in a goodly company of 
natives, who, with a few unfortunate exceptions, had managed to 
gain the top of the house as soon as the flood had surprised them. 
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Having delivered Janie to ihe care of the ayah, I rushed down again 
to the assistance of Lionne, my heart throbbing as though it would 
burst with the fear that my efforts might be made too late. The 
water was now higher than ever in the verandah, and I began to be 
afraid that I should have to swim back again. I dashed on as vigor- 
ously and quickly as I could towards the door, to the lintels of which 
T had left her clinging. She was not there ! 

The dark water was swaying and surging through the deserted 
rooms ; the furniture was floating about in the most dire confusion ; 
trunks, portmanteaus, and other trivial articles knocked up against 
me at every turn before they drifted out to sea; but my beloved I 
saw nowhere. In an agony I called upon her name, making the 
walls resound with my voice, caring nothing who heard or listened 
to me. 

‘Lionne, Lionne! my dearest, my beloved! where are you? 
Speak to me.’ 

But no voice answered mine, no moan or groan reached my ears; 
and I waded into the chamber which had been my wife’s. 

Ah, what was that ?—that helpless mass of white drapery cling- 
ing about delicately-moulded limbs, which swayed about in one cor- 
ner, prevented by the wall—thank gracious heaven !—from floating 
out to sea with chairs and tables, but being knocked against that 
cruel wall with every motion of the waves, until no apparent life was 
left in it. ‘ 

I took her senseless body in my arms, thankful even in that 
condition to have it there; and lifting the dear white face above 
the reach of the impetuous tide, laid my cheek against her own, 
although I believed that human warmth would never agaim visit it. 
It was no time for words or even thought. I pressed her to me as 
fondly as though the waves had been our bridal bed; and resenting 
the despair which urged me to let the cruel water carry us both 
away together then and there, battled with it once more, and bore 
my treasure to the place of safety. But it was with feelings such 
as no words of mine can describe, that I laid her beauteous form, 
cold, dripping, on the bare bricks with which the roof is paved. I 
had already stripped myself of coat and waistcoat for Janie; and 
there was nothing on which to lay the senseless body of my darling 
but the wet cloths which the natives could contribute, and an old 
piece of carpet which was kept up there. 

Meanwhile the hoarse flood continued to roll and murmur below, 
becoming deeper and deeper with each surge of the mass of waters ; 
and cries of distress were heard from the surrounding houses; and 
the articles of furniture which floated past us began to be mingled 
with a vision of dead faces turned sightlessly towards the moon, 
now beginning to struggle out from behind the canopy of dark clouds 
which had hitherto concealed her. And still I bent above the face 
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which had become so unutterably dear to me, and prayed heaven to 
let her know me once more, if but for a moment’s time. 

Meanwhile poor Janie, exhausted by the fright she had under- 
gone, and the grief she felt at the condition of her cousin, had 
fallen into a state which was half sleep and half syncope, and lay 
reclining with her head upon her ayah’s lap. 

And brother officers shouted to me from the roofs of neighbour- 
ing houses, asking if we were all safe—all well; and I answered 
that I hoped, [ trusted so; and prayed heaven again to let her 
know me once more before she died. 

And God granted me my prayer. Towards morning she awoke 
to consciousness. Just as the gray dawn commenced to break, and 
that dreadful flood, which continued for forty-eight hours to pervade 
the devoted cantonment, began to show symptoms of being at its 
height, she opened her dark eyes and gazed at me. 

‘Where am I?’ she said faintly. 

‘Here, dearest,’ I replied, all reserve vanished in the face of 
death,‘ here in my arms; in the arms of him who loves you better 
than his life.’ 

‘It is not hard to die so,’ she whispered ; but as she spoke an 
expression of agony passed over her countenance. 

‘ Are you in great pain, Lionne ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied with effort. 

‘ Where, dearest ? tell me.’ 

‘ Everywhere—all over. I was knocked down so often.’ 

‘Ah, my beloved! and I not there to help you.’ 

‘You were doing your duty, Robert; and it will soon be over 
now—all will be over soon—all pain—all—’ 

‘Not mine,’ I murmured in an agony. ‘ Lionne, tell me—but 
once before we part—say that you love me!’ 

‘ My legacy,’ she whispered with a faint smile. ‘ Yes, Robert ; 
with all my heart—as my life, better than my life.’ 

‘O God, spare her!’ I cried aloud. 

‘O God, take me!’ she said herself; ‘take me from misery 
and disappointment to where there are no tears.’ 

‘ And how am I to live without you?’ I exclaimed. 

Her dark eyes met mine reproachfully. 

‘ Janie—your child,’ she gasped. ‘I—Icould have been— 
nothing.’ 

‘You are all the world to me!’ I exclaimed passionately. 

She lay quiet for a few moments, and then she opened her eyes 
wide and fixed them upon mine. 

‘Promise,’ she gasped—‘ Janie—to love—to love—to comfort 
—to—’ 

She fell back in my arms, and for a few minutes I watched with 
inexpressible pain the convulsive working of her beautiful features. 
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‘Better—so much better—that I should go,’ she whispered 
after a long pause; and as she said the words she went. 

It was the corpse of Margaret Anstruther, and of all my earthly 
happiness, that I laid down upon the sodden rags and piece of carpet. 


- I have no heart to write down the details of what followed. For 
two days that cruel flood pervaded Mushin-Bunda before it showed 
symptoms of subsiding; and before that time arrived, several hun- 
dred lives (chiefly natives) had been sacrificed. We lost nearly all 
our furniture, though several pieces were left stranded in the com- 
pound when the waters retired; amongst others, the writing-table 
which held my diary. 

But what avails it to speak of personal loss at such a time as 
this? My poor wife, from the combined effects of cold, fatigue, and 
terror, had a very serious illness, from which at one time I almost 
feared she might not recover; and on her return to health I brought 
her to Madras, from which place I write. She is now herself again ; 
and I am in good health and tolerable spirits; and—and Margaret 
sleeps alone in a shady corner of the English burying-ground at 
Mushin-Bunda. No, not alone! God is my witness that my heart 
sleeps with her ! 

Note added ten years later. 


I have been looking over my old diaries to-day, and burning most 
of them; but something within me seems to forbid that I should 
destroy these few pages which record the history of my brief acquaint- 
anceship with Margaret Anstruther. They are the only remembrance 
I have left of her. 

Ten years have waxed and waned since the dark night she died ; 
what have they left me? A wife whom I love and in whom I trust ; 
who, I may safely say, I would exchange for no woman living; who 
has brought me children, loving and docile as herself, and very, dear 
to me; a happy peaceful home (no longer in the East); a moderate 
competence ; and a name which I trust no man holds lightly. 

And to these many blessings I add contentment, and wonder 
what more good on this earth a mortal could expect. 

On this earth none ; but whilst I ponder, I thank God that this 
earth is not the end of all things. 

There was a time when I used to think and say that all my 
happiness lay buried in the grave of Lionne; but I have lived to 
learn and believe that at the Last Day it shall rise again, with her 
to bloom, ten thousand times renewed, in heaven ! 
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